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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

TH\HE President's message is a sober business docu- 

ment, devoted in the main to a statement of the 
operations of the government in the ordinary routine 
manner. Excepting the paragraphs relating to the 
tariff, it is wholly unpartisan in character and tone. 
A sensible, conservative, patriotic Republican in the 
Presidential chair might have written it just as well 
as a Democrat. The plain recital of facts is inter- 
spersed with but few expressions of opinion, and the 
opinions it does express will generally commend them- 
selves by their soundness to all fair-minded men, ir- 
respective of purty. The President reports our rela- 
tions to the powers of the world, great and small, to 
be invariably friendly. Complications which at one 
time or another appeared to threaten grave conse- 
quences and greatly. inflamed excitable minds are 
now discussed with a calmness which happily cor- 
responds with the present temper of the public mind 
concerning them. We all remember the flurry about 
Samoa, which some years ago moved our jingoes to 
fierce declamations about the necessity of maintain- 
ing our national dignity and protecting our commer- 
cial interests in distant seas, if it must be, by force 
of arms. After having pointed out the confusion 
brought forth by thie famous diplomatic settlement 
embodied in the Treaty of Berlin, President CLEVE- 
LAND coolly remarks, **'This incident and the events 
leading up to it signally illustrate the impolicy_of 
entangling alliances with foreign powers.” To which 
the common-sense of the country is now ready to 
respond with an emphatic assent. 

What the President says of the Hawaiian affair is 
equally. calm and reasonable. After a clear and 
dispassionate statement of the facts in the case, as 
reported by Mr. BLouNT, the President expresses his 
opinion that ‘‘the only honorable course for our 
government to pursue was to undo the wrong that 
had: been done by those representing us, and to re- 
store as far as practicable the status existing at the 
time of our forcible intervention.” This is the ev- 
ident dictate of justice and national honor. The 
President adds that, ‘‘ with a view of accomplishing 
this result within the constitutional limits of Exec- 
utive power, and recognizing all our obligations and 
responsibilities growing out of any changed condi- 
tions brought about by our unjustifiable interference, 
our present minister at Honolulu has received appro- 
priate instructions to that end.” This quiet remark 
is calculated to cool the ardor of those who assailed 
the administration with frantic cries on the wild as- 
sumption that the President had resolved to declare 
war against the provisional government of Hawaii 
without authorization by Congress. The President 
promises soon to lay the details of this matter before 
Congress in a special message. 

As to the matter of our monetary system, the 
President..wisely suggests that after the repeal of the 
silver-purchase act a lasting and compreliensive 
financial: plan should be prepared, but that this 
should be done with careful deliberation, avoiding 
all unnecessary haste. This advice is eminently 
sound and timely, and it can be followed without 
the slightest risk. With the silver-purchase law our 
greatest danger has disappeared. There is plenty 
of money in the banks and trust companies—more 
than business demands for immediate employment. 
While it is not pretended that the existing financial 
system,as the repeal of the silver-purchase law has 
left it; should be regarded as a permanent one, no 
immediate measure of change is called for. With 
the banking and currency legislation that is to last, 
we can afford to proceed slowly and cautiously. 

Ylre condition of the Treasury exhibited by the 
President ‘is by no means gratifying. The estimates 
of government receipts and expenditures for the 
current fiscal year show a deliciency of $28,000,000. 
The task of covering this deficiency by new taxa- 
tion he leaves to Congress, mentioning only that 
the Committee of Ways and Means ‘‘have wisely 
embraced in their plan a few additional. internal 
revenue taxes, including a small tax upon incomes 
derived from certain corporate investments.” This 


indicates the abandonment of a general income tax— 
a piece of news which is most welcome. The Presi- 
dent is at his best when he preaches rigid economy 
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in public expenditures as one of the means to relieve 
the difficulties of the Treasury, and we are glad to 
see that he deems it proper to warn Congress in this 
respect against needless appropriations for the con- 
struction of new ships of war. This is all the more 
sensible as the building of new armored battle-ships 
would only furnish us costly things of which nobody 
knows what they will be practically good for, and 
which in our hands would only be dangerous incen- 
tives of embroilment in foreign trouble. 

The severest drain upon the Treasury being caused 
by our extravagant pension system, the President 
devotes to it some impressive remarks. The civil 
war lies nearly thirty years behind us, and the sum 
required for pensions during the current fiscal year 
is $165.000,000. If this had been predicted twenty 
years ago, it would have been scouted as an impossi- 
bility. Posterity will look at it as almost incredible. 
That the pension-roll is teeming with the names of 
fraudulent pensioners is a well-known fact. That 
the people so meekly bear this is an encouragement 
of further fraud, perjury, and robbery. We are glad 
to hear the President demand in a tone of indignation 
that ‘*‘ frauds in the pension-rolls should be exposed 
and corrected with thoroughness and vigor,” and 
that ‘‘ those who attempt in the line of duty to recti- 
fy these wrongs should not be accused of enmity or 
indifference to the claims of honest veterans.” There 
is no viler demagogy than that which seeks to catch 
votes at the expense not only of the public treasury, 
but of the public morality and conscience; and this 
demagogy is by no means confined to one party. 

The reform of the tariff the President regards as 
the principal problem now to be solved. ‘‘ Nothing 
so important,” he says, ‘‘claims our attention, and 
nothing so clearly presents itself us both an oppor- 
tunity and a duty.” He expresses his agreement in 
general terms with the tariff bill of the Committee of 
Ways and Means recently published. In the way of 
argument he has nothing to say that is new. But he 
addresses a word of warning to the members of his 
party in Congress that is of the highest importance. 
It is that if members insist upon the preservation of 
protective duties on articles produced in their local 
constituencies, tariff reform must inevitably fail. 
This is as clear as sunlight. If the Texas delegation 
successfully insists upon a protective duty on wool, 
the West Virginia delegation upon one on coal, the 
Alabama delegation upon one on iron ore, and so on, 
the whole fabric which rests upon the free admission 
of raw material will surely tumble to pieces. And 
there is one of the greatest dangers threatening tariff 
reform, The Committee of Ways and Means has 
avoided this danger, and it is to be hoped that the 
President's warning will not be without effect in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

A review of the President’s utterances on the 
subject of civil service reform, which would require 


too much space at this time, we reserve for another 


issue. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


THE tariff bill reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is in one sense a moderate mea- 
sure; in another sense, a radical measure. Com- 
pared with the tariffs under which we lived and 
prospered for many years before the civil war, it 
leaves us still with a very high degree of protection. 
Compared with the tariffs of countries like France 
and Germany, in which there has been of late years 
so distinct a revival of protection, it is also a strongly 
protectionist measure. Compared with the com- 
pletely non-protective tariff of England, its duties 
are immoderately high. But compared with the 
McKINLEY tariff act, it is, in one respect at least, a 
radical measure. It drops the policy of indiscrimi- 
nate protection. It rests on the principle that, after 
all, there are some things which the country is ca- 
pable of producing, but which it will nevertheless 
permit to be freely imported. So far as the great 
mass of manufactured commodities is concerned, the 
changes in duty are not incisive; but the free ad- 
mission of some important raw materials marks a 
radical change in policy. ; 

Far and away the most important of these changes 
is that by which raw wool is to be admitted free of 
duty. For thirty years we have been imposing 
heavy duties on any and every quality of wool, and 
we have been promised by domestic wool-growers, 
or at least by their spokesmen in politics, that they 
would be able to supply all the wool of every quality 
that the country wanted. They have never done 
80; in fact, conditions of soil and climate make it 
impossible that they should do so. They furnish us 
with an abundant and sufficiently cheap supply of 
wools of medium quality. But they are not able to 
produce fine wools in any quantity, and they do not 
find it worth while to produce very coarse wool at 
all. Under these circumstances the bill wisely puts 
wool upon the free list, and so gives the American 
people the benefit of the fine quality of Australian 
wool and of the extreme cheapness of the coarse 
wool of Russia and East India, 

The free admission of wool is the 
political change in the bill. 
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most important 
For many years the 





duty on wool has been made to do service in Sta:.; 
like Ohio and Michigan as bringing to the far)... 
his share of the benefits of protection. It require: 
the courage of President CLEVELAND to face the x\;. 
ation boldly, and to declare for free wool eye, 
though Ohio was a doubtful State. This he did j,, 
his message, now passed into history, of Decembe: 
1887, when he took that unflinching attitude on 1). 
tariff question which has brought his party to tic 
position in which it now is. If there is any 01. 
part of their programme to which the Democrats a). 
committed it is the free admission of wool; and t)is 
part of the bill may be expected to reach the stage «{ 
enactment if any part of it does. Once made, t\\:: 
change unquestionably will be found a benefici:| 
one. The great mass of the wool-growers will fii! 
themselves injured to no appreciable degree; tl: 
manufacturers will haye their material cheaper; and 
the consumers will have better and cheaper clothes. 

Next in political importance to the free admissio:, 
of wool is the free admission of iron ore and the re 
duction of the duty on pig-iron. If anything is ra\ 
material, iron ore certainly is, and if a beginning is 
to be made anywhere in the direction of cheapening 
materials, this is the most appropriate point that 
could be found. The duty on pig-iron is reduced | 
to 224 per cent.: the existing duty is equivalent 1o 
between 60 and 70 per cent. The reduction is thus 
considerable. It must be remembered, however, 
that the pig-iron duty has for many years been vir- 
tually prohibitory, except for small lots of special 
qualities of iron; and except along the Eastern sea- 
coast it is doubtful if any considerable greater use of 
imported iron will ensue. Along the Eastern sea- 
board the change, if carried to the point of enact- 
ment, will make iron somewhat cheaper, and will 
aid all iron-using establishments—and this means 
all manufactures of every sort. 

So far as manufactures are concerned, most of the 
changes are from duties that were prohibitory to 
duties that will be somewhat less prohibitory. Such 
is the case with most silk goods, cotton goods, glass- 
ware, and china-ware. On woollens there is a more 
important change. They are admitted at the simple 
duty of 40 per cent., which is to be reduced one per 
ecnt. each year for five years, until finally the duty 
on them reaches the definitive rate of 35 per cent. 
This change is the counterpart of the free admission 
of wool, which entailed a complete removal of tle 
present high and complicated duties on woollen 
goods, and the substitution of a simple and compara- 
tively moderate ad valorem duty. In almost any 
other country duties of 35 and 40 per cent., coupled 
with free raw material, would be thought to give 
more than adequate protection. We are confident 
that they will be found to give all the protection that 
the woollen industry of the United States now needs, 
and that they will cheapen goods to the mass of tlie 
consumers without seriously endangering the pros- 
perity of the manufacturers. 

On the whole, the bill is carefully and conscien- 
tiously drafted. It faces the situation boldly, applies 
the knife sharply to some excrescences of a protec- 
tive growth, and redeems in a substantial way tlie 
promises under which the Democratic party came 
into power. Yet it makes no such radical or far- 
reaching changes as will disturb the great mass of 
the manufacturing industries. The country can ea- 
sily accommodate itself to such changes, and within 
a few months after its enactment, few will advocate 
a return to the existing order of things. 


THE CAVES OF THE BANDITS. 

IF the reports that are appearing in the daily press 
be true, Senator HILL has confessed the cause of both 
the strength and the weakness of the machine. He 
nominated MAYNARD against the inclinations of lis 
associates, and MAYNARD was defeated. The com- 
bination of city bosses upon whom he depended for 
success realized that the load was too heavy :for 
them. They understood, as he apparently did 1: 
understand, that there is a limit to the patience of 
American citizens with the evil men and things of 
their politics. They went down before the wrath 
of the voters, and they hold Senator H1Lx responsible 
for the disaster. But the arclmaster of the cleap 
politics of the stews possesses the audacity of his 
trade, and he turned upon the lieutenants who had 
lost his figh¥and their own. CrokER, MURPHY, and 
SHEEHAN ‘were plainly told that they had beew in- 
competent. McLAUGHLIN of Brooklyn, the indepen- 
dent political brigand of Kings, who has acted now 
with one faction and now with another, who has 
traded with the bosses and lent them his band on 
many of their predatory excursions, was also called 
to account. The scenes between the beaten and be- 
draggled captains and their storming leader are de- 
scribed as interesting and as filled with fury. The 
captains did not relish rebuke from the man wlio 
had loaded them with Maywarp’s odium, who had 
thereby invited defeat, and who now lectured them 
for not performing the impossible feat of vindicating 
him and his candidate with the votes of people who 
detested both. They turned upon him, MurPHY and 


CROKER leading, for they had come out of the fray 
with fewer scars than their fellows, and renounced 
their allegiance. “te 

This episode, which is worthy of relating because it 
is likely to form part of the history of the interesting 
and important political movement now in progress, 
Joes not mean that the combination of city bosses is 
broken. It shows its existence, the intimate rela- 
tions of its members, their mutual interdependence, 
the general recognition by the bandits of the neces- 
city of their union if the business of looting is to con- 
tinue to be profitable. It ought to be, and possibly 
will be, a revelation to a good many Democrats who 
have deluded themselves with the belief that they 
have been helping to advance Democratic principles 
in national politics, whereas they have been simply 
tle unconscious allies of a band of freebooters. Now 
that the bosses have demonstrated the truth about 
themselves, and demonstrated it in such a way that 
isnorance of them and their methods can be an 
excuse to no one, there ought to be no question of 
their ultimate destruction. 

The power of the corrupt Democratic machine is 
in the cities. The bosses rule them, carry their votes 
in their pockets, make and unmake candidates, and 
in ordinary years carry elections. Their power is a 
crant of the Legislature. If it had not been for cor- 
rupt bargains at Albany, the cities of the State would 
not have been transformed into autocracies. Years 
avo Senator MURPHY was reported to have said that 
there was no difficulty about carrying a city if you 
had control-of the police. From that time to this 
the effort has been to secure the control of the au- 
thorities who are charged with the duty of appointing 
the inspectors, who have the custody of the ballot- 
boxes and the votes. Under existing laws the bosses 
of the great cities have control of the election ma- 
chinery. MuURPHY’s. principle has been applied. 
For New York the law was changed so that three 
inspectors, two Democrats and one Republican, have 
succeeded to four, two from each party. The law 
further secures to CROKER the two Democrats. In 
many election districts bargains with Republican free 
lances give to CROKER a Republican inspector who 
is also his loyal henchman. In Troy, MuRPHY reigns 
by aid of the laws of the State. In Buffalo, SHEE- 
HAN secured control of the ballot-boxes by a series of 
legislative raids, by stealing marches, and by sneak- 
ing methods and snap-judgments in the last Legisla- 
ture, the conduct of that body being quite in keeping 
with the thievish basis of its Democratic majority. 

These four counties, New York, Erie, Kings, and 
Rensselaer, gave Mr. CLEVELAND in 1892 a plurality 
of 107,259. His plurality in the State was 45,518. 
The four great cities controlled the State. They may 
control it in any reasonably close election. If the 
recent revolt against the machine had not been a 
great popular uprising, MAYNARD might have been 
counted in by the election machinery, which is in 
the power of the city bosses. The evidence that false 
counting was actually resorted to in this city is con- 
vincing. In some of the down-town election dis- 
tricts no Republican votes were returned, and in the 
others so few were returned that it is certain that 
MAYNARD would have been counted in if his defeat 
had not been overwhelming. The expression of hon- 
esty was so strong that dishonesty could not stand 
before it. 

The first duty of the Republican Legislature will 
be to save the State from the bosses of the cities. As 
these bandits are intrenched and aided by the laws 
passed by previous Legislatures, relief can be ob- 
tained at once by the repeal of these laws. It would 
seem as though party policy and expediency would 
dictate the immediate passage of repeal bills. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are Republican _politi- 
clans—and some of them are members of the Legisla- 
ture—who profit through an alliance with the bosses, 
aud are accomplices in their political crimes. These 
inen will delay, and may be strong enough to prevent 
ution unless they shall be forced to right conduct 
by decent leadership in the Senate and the Assem- 
viy, and by a full expression of the popular feeling 
through the daily press. Ifthe Republican Legis- 
lature does not repeal the laws by which the city 
vosses have obtained their power, the recent popular 
victory over the machine will lose much of its sig- 
nificance and its moral force. The power to destroy 
‘1e bosses rests with the Legislature. The emancipa- 
‘on of the cities ouglt to be the first great step in 
‘ue work of municipal reform. They. are, now the 


‘rongholds of the bandits, and threaten the safety: 


‘nd welfare of the State. Before undertaking the 
‘ecessary reform of their governments, the Legisla- 


ire should see to it that they cease to be fountains 
“' political corruption. 


A DANGEROUS SCHEME. 


I HERE is evidence that a determined movement will be 
‘we in this State this winter to secure the passuge by the 
-sislature of a bill giving public money to schools com- 

only known as denominational, and there are signs that 
‘ike movement may be pressed in various other States of 
he Union, We do not suppose that apy one bas serious 
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doubt as to the origin of such a plan, or as to who would be 
its chief, probably its sole, beneficiaries. There is only one 
Church from the bosom of which it could spring, only one 
on which’ it could confer any advantage, and only one the 
members of which would, we think, consent to share 
its benefits. That is the Roman Catholic Church, and 
though the scaeme will in form extend to the schools of all 
Churches, it never would even have been suggested from any 
other source. It is a scheme to use the public money for 
the aid of Catholic parochial schools, and for nothing else. 
There is no reason to suppose that it will succeed. There 
is certainly none why it should succeed. The plea of the 
parochial school is as familiar as it is delusive. It is that as 
Catholics pay the school tax and cannot conscientiously 
send their children to the public schools, they ought to have 
part of the tax for their own schools, to which they can 
conscientiously send their children. The answer to this is 
that the school tax is levied to give all children a chance for 
the schooling that is a prime need of a State governed by 
universal suffrage. The Catholics get that chance in return 
for their share of the tax. If their consciences will not let 
them take it, it may be unfortunate, but it is not unjust. 
The State does not teach religion, either Catholic or anti-Cath- 
olic, and it leaves all parents entirely free to give their chil- 
dren any religious instruction they choose—Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Israelite, Mohammedan, or atheistic. In other words, 
it gives all children what all need and must have, and forces 
on none what the parents can object to. That is perfectly 
fair to every one. 
. But the new scheme proposes the exact opposite of this. 
It proposes to use the public money to support schools that 
teach religion which is abhorrent to a great part of the tax- 
payers. Catholics would be taxed to teach anti-papacy, 


- Protestants to teach the condemnation of Lutuer, Israelites 


to teach Christian dogma, and so on. The plan is as ridic- 
ulous as it is unfair, and we are not surprised that Monsei- 
gneur FARLEY, for the officials of his diocese, declines any 
responsibility for it. Nevertheless, a considerable number 


of the Catholic clergy have for a long time advocated the - 


principle of the plan, and it will be for the higher authorities 
to give to it something more than a negative opposition. 


It ought not to be indispensable to a hearty appreciation 
of Christmas that one’s balance at the ‘enh cecal be on 
the right side; but practically when the balance is not where 
it should be it strains one’s self-control a little to meet the 
holidays with glee. The balance is pretty generally un- 
satisfactory this year, but Christmas is Late I the same, 
and one must face the music always, even when it is Christ- 
mas carols. This — carols will be hailed gongs en 
some of us, and welcomed complacently at least by others, 
but a great multitude will turn toward them faces in which 
there must be less of exultation than of perplexed endur- 


It behooves as many of us as find ourselves in the latter 
class to take our holidays as easily as we can, doing heartily 
what is indispensable, and lightening all the pecuniary bur- 
dens the regulation of which is within our control. It is 
a great year for making a little money go a-great ways. 
And because the very poor are so much poorer this year 
than is usual, and because so many people are out of work, 
and lack food and clothes and coal, and all the commonest 
Christmas necessaries, such as turkeys, it is a t year to 
abate to its narrowest limit the conventional custom of 
swappin oe gifts, and a good year to put-one an- 
other off with presents of small cost bestowed with much 
love, and to spend the bulk of our surplus on things that 
bring larger returns. This year, at least, one’s good-will 
toward men is better expressed by buying coals than dia- 
monds, and if any one can’t give both, and bas to choose 
which to buy, let him buy the coals, and let the diamonds 
hold over. When we give expensive presents we are apt to 
do it more to gratify ourselves than our beneficiaries, and 
the people we give them to don’t care so much about what 
they get as they do to forestall our gifts with something 
equally fine. If we didn’t swap so much, and gave more, 
we would get off much cheaper, and have a deal more 
real fun. 

This is a good season to spend money on the very poor 
and the very small, the two classes which are entitled to the 
most consideration at Christmas-time, and with which the 
smallest expenditures go furthest. Bless all unspoiled chil- 
dren, who have no conception of money values or comparn- 
tive worth. It is so cheap and easy and satisfying to make 
a Christmas for them! Consumers of skates and sleds and 
pocket-knives and dolls and toys and picture-books and 
paint-boxes and candy in striped sticks and oranges and 
gilded walnuts and Christmas trees should have their Christ- 
mas just abont as usual, and if there is any shortage in the 
fund that supplies their simple gratifications it should be 
made good by skimping the — for jewelled watches, 
éditiona de luxe, and articles generally that cost more than 
five dollars apiece. If any one is to suffer, it should be the 
well-to-do grown-ups, whose conception of Christmas is 
already formed, and who ought to be able to extract spirit- 
ual benefits from self-denial, even when it is forced upon 
them, 


The comparatively cheap pleasures seem to be the best, 
not only for this Christmas, but in life generally. There is 
so little that the very rich can buy for themselves that need 
stir envy in people who are, just comfortably off. Warmth 
is such a delightful thing it winter, but you and I can get 
as much as we want of it, and.a millionaire can have no 
more. And then there are so many.cheap ordinary things 
to eat that are just as good as or better than the expensive 
things. An epicure who lives somewhere in the western 
part of this State was saying the other day that, having a 

rticular dinner in view, he sentto a judicious man in 

ew York for the best fish that the market offered. They 
sent him a fresh cod, and he atimitted that no fish could be 
better,.and moralized (those are hie remarks above) on the 
comparative cheapness of the fleshly gratifications that were 
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really best, such as potatoes. and chickens and fresh air, 
and tea and water (warm and cold), and soap, and sleep. 
When one considers how good a big five-cent sandwich 
tastes when he ig really hungry, and what a poor thing a 
five-dollar dinner is when he is not, and how little differ- 
ence there is between good wine and good water when it 
has once passed one’s gullet, and how much of that differ- 
ence is in favor of the water, it really lends a dangerous 
charm to economy and simple living, and makes one wonder 
that thrift is not more catching, and that. the delights of 
avarice should bé so generally monopolized by the aged. 


One of the cases where a cheap article is often at least as 
good as a dear one is in the matter of sons-in-law. How 
often it happens that the plain cheap son-in-law who exacts 
no bonus, and even in some cases contributes to his wife's 
support, turns out in the end to be really more valuable and 
satisfactory than the bankrupt loafer-prince who costs a 
million or two at the start, and all that he can lay his bands 
on afterwards! 


People who went to see the Yale-Harvard football game 
seem very een? to have come back with the impression 
of a serious defect in the vocal efforts of the Harvard crowd. 
Harvard made sofhe noise at Springfield, particularly during 
the first half of the game, but it was the general sentiment 
that her cries, compared with Yale’s, were feeble, uadisci- 
plined, and ineffectual. Some of the wise men assert that 
the victory Yale won was really a moral victory, and that 
Harvard had the materials to win the game, but lacked the 
resolution to use them. The Harvard crowd, they aver, 
never yelled as they should have yelled, and it was partly 
due to lack of support from their backers that the Harvard 
players let the game slip through their fingers. It seems 
excessively difficult to teach Harvard men to play football 
well enough to beat Yale, but at least it ought to be possi- 
ble to teach them to yell.. What they seem to need at Cam- 
bridge is a new official, to be known as the magister clamandi, 
whose business it should be to see that the undergraduate 
body whoops it up with due lung-power aud proper spirit 
on occasions when there is a call for noise. e master of 
the yelling should bea uate, aud should have authority 
to select a staff of lieutenants from the undergraduate body, 
with whose help he could undertake to turn out at least as 
much noise as the Yale men on all occasions where noise 
would do good, The office will take time and concentra- 
tion of energy; and should command a salary. And, of 
course, the man to fill it is the gentleman whom Mr. Joseph 
Choate once pointed out at a Harvard Club diuner as the 
incarnation of the Harvard spirit. Mr. Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell is the man. He has the ability and the disposition; 
give him the authority also, and there will be something 
very seriously amiss with Harvard lungs if he does not make 
them adequately responsive. . 


One result of the activity of the police on the night of the 
Thanksgiving-day football game was to disclose that great 
numbers of the most turbulent marauders in orange and 
black were not college men at all, but clerks and shop-boys 
improving a chance for misbehavior at the cost‘ofthe col- 
lege man’s reputation. That the Princeton devil should 
not be as orange and black as he is painted accords with 
Soveedens. and is only what one would expect, but that the 

elinquent. in orange and black should turn out not to be 
the Princeton devil at all is a disconcerting manifestation 
of unscrupulous shifts. To borrow « man’s credit is bad 
enough, but to cloak one’s misdemeanors with his discredit 
is a form of pilfering that deserves a full measure of dis- 
courngement at the hands of the police. 


In iis issue of December 1st the Heening Post observes: 


“ William A. Bancroft was elected Mayor of Cambridge a year ago, anc 
entered office ‘ unpledged to anything except a faithful performance of 
my daty.’ So successfully has he conducted affairs that he has just been 
renominated by a citizens’ convention upon a non-party platform, and 
everything indicates his re-election.” | 


It would be interesting to ascertain whether the Post is 
aware that this. gentleman whose course as Mayor of Cam- 
bridge has been.so honorably successful is the same Ban- 
croft who was;the captain and mainstay of the Harvard 
crew in 1877 ‘aid* 1878, and was regarded for ten years 
afterwards as:the one man who might have been able as 
coach to fit the-"Harvard oarsmen to compete successfully 
with the pupils of-Robert J. Cook. - It would be too much 
to say that the Post maintains that a man who has been a 
good athlete in college is never good for anything after- 
wards,. but its-deliverances on college athletics. certainly 
suggest that impression. Mayor Buncroft is a good ex- 
ample ef a notorious college athlete who was apparently 
good for somethig afterwards, and the Post's own allusion 
to him would seem a good paragraph for the Post to mark 
for future referétice. 


Most readers. of. HARPER'S WEEKLY will have learned ere 
this of the lamentable and untimely taking off of their old 
friend Mr. Sliéridck Holmes. The story bas been told in 
detail in the diily“press. . It is grievous news. We could 
have better spayed:some one else—some one to whom fewer 
things happened; or whose experiences were harder reading 
and less refreshiiig to a tired mind. In spite of his ominous 
addiction to cerfain drugs, Mr. Holmes at jast accounis 
seemed in good health and full of business and irregular 
energy. His mini was working well, his income was satis- 
factory, and there was every reason to hope that he-would 
be spared to practise for vears to come the profession which 
he so signally adorned. His friends even hoped that in due 
course he might marry, and that some of his remarkable 
gifts might prove to be hereditary in a growing family. 
But it seems that through the intervention of one Doyle, a 
physician, who had a claim upon him, be was induced to 
undertake a case of desperate peril, in which there is every 
reazon to believe that he lost his life. At any rate, he has 
disappeared, and though his remaius have not‘yet been 
found, the proof is almost absolute that he died a violent 
death. His many adimirers will clitig to the last’to the 
hope that he may be found, and found alive; but: that 
seems so remote a possibility that the more reasonable sol- 
ace, such as it is, appears in the chance that his brother, 


whose perceptions are well known to be marvellously acute, - 


may be roused by this bereavement from the indifference 
which has so long impeded him, and be restored to a useful 
and active life. « Dr. Doyle, who is directly and almest crim- 
inally responsible for our friend’s tragic death, owes it to us 
to try at least to indtice the other Holmes to abandon the 
club where he stagnates, to move into the quarters in Baker 
Street, and.to uphold at the’old stand the reputation of his 
family. : E. S$. Marri. 
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HIS is a true story, and one 
“; that is intended. to illustrate 
a characteristic. of the Eng- 
lish. people. It shows, I think, 
to what lengths. an Englishman 
will to gain his righis when an 
would. say, “‘Ob,; what is 
~ the'use?’” or, ‘‘ Never mind.” One 
of the reasons England is such a 





due to the fact that the English peo- 
j have this peculiar habit of fight- 
g for.their rights, by letters to the 
Times, or by ng the. numbers of 
; cabmen and policemen and appear- 
5 ing against them in the morning, or 
by sending war-ships into strange 

harbors where the window-panes of 

come English merchants have been smashed. If there were 
elevated roads in London, the clerk who lives in Kensing- 


ton would not hang and swing from a strap on his way ° 


1) and from the city. He would see that he was given 
the seat for which he had paid. The American is too busy 
and too good-natured to fight for his rights, so he con- 
tinues to stand from Rector Street to Harlem, and to walk 
over unclean streets, and sees the beautiful green park at 
the Battery taken from bim ‘and turned into a railroad. ter- 
minus. He will learn, in time, that the reason the English- 
man has better roads and better streets and betier protection 
for his life and property is because he ‘‘ makes a kick about 
it,” and protests and growls and is generally disagrecable 
until he gets what he wants. Good-nature is not always a 
virtue, and sometimes the easy-going 
person is @ very selfish one too, Equal- 
ly strong with his desire to have his 
rizhts is the Englishman’s deference for 
the rights of others. He shows this 
deference by respecting the English 
law, which makes those rights 
good. There was @ young wo- 
man in England who told me 
that she and seven or eight oth- 

er young people had tramped in 
single file through a gentleman’s 
dining-room one evening, while he 
and his guests were at dinner, in or- 
der to establish a right of way. The 
Englishman had built his house on a 
meadow directly across a@ ne that 
had been used for centu , and once 
a year the young people of the neigh- 
boring estates marched across his lawn, 
and up his stairs, and through his 
house, in order that he should remem- 
ber that the right of way still existed. 
She was an exceedingly shy and well- 
bred young: person, aud of a famil 
quite as old as the right of way, but it 
apparently did not strike her that she 
was rude in tramping thro a stran- 
ger’s house, or, in , that was do- 
ing anything but a public duty. And 
the interesting pens of the to me 
was that the English householder, in- 
stead of getting a Winchester and driv- 
ing the young trespassers off of his : 
lawn, should have had so full an ap- % 












comfortable place in which to live is’- 


THE RIGHT OF. WAY. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS.—ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BROUGHTON. 


I was involved, and of which I was appointed chronicler. 
I have been somewhat tardy in bringing the true story of 
this inglorious Oxford movement to the attention of the 
world; but now that it is to be written it will be given fully 
and with all possible detail, as befits so important an event 
in the ee of the wo a for English liberty. 

The Balliol Eight had bumped the boat in front that day, 
and were celebrating the fact with adinner. I remember this 
dinner very well. because each of the eight had come to me in 
a friendly way during the afternoon, and had told me not to 
dress for dinner, as only bounders and cads wore dress 
clothes at a ‘ wine.” I accordingly came in flannels, and 
fqind the entire eight in the proper garments of evening, 
and with a pained and surprised look at my appearance, and 
when I demanded with some indignation why they had put 
me in such a position, they all denied ever having spoken to 
me at any time on the subject of dress, and aplanteed for 
my appearance to the other guests by explaining that I came 
from America, where evening dress was unknown. The 
guests accepted this as-gn interesting fact, and the eight 
grinned together in unison at the success of what they con- 
sidered a very subtle practical joke. But I had my revenge, 
as they were still in training for Henley, and could eat no- 
thing but cold meat, and so were forced to look on at the 
celebration of their victory by the only men present who 
had in no possible way contributed towards it. It was near 
the close of the dinner when the Hon. Hubert Howard, who 
pulled bow that day, rapped for silence, and when he had 
obtained it announced gravely that he was looking for vol- 
unteers to join him in an expedition which promised much 
excitement, possible danger, and the ultimate success of 
which would bring liberty to many British subjects. Hav- 

ing gained the centre of the stage by this declaration, 
: e stood up and further explained himself. He be- 
gan with the deliberation of one who has a long 
story before him, and who means to tell it with 
all possible detail. 
‘*Last summer,” he began, ‘‘a chap named 
Curzon started to row from Stratford 


body se the boy who wanted 
Farmer’s place in the boat rapped with 
his knife-handle and c ‘*Hear! 
hear!” in patronizing tones. 


“‘They rowed about seven miles,” 
Howard. continued, ‘‘until they. were 
stopped by'a barrier of chains and iron 
rods across the river at Charlecote. 
The. Charlecote estate, as you know, 
belongs to the Lucy family, and. their 
land runs on both banks of the Avon. 
They keep deer there, and they claim 
that the excursionists from Warwick 
and Stratford who row_up and down 
the river frighten these deer. As you 


‘,., ‘i immortality. Well, they’ve put this 
iron barrier up now to keep the boats 


preciation of their right to question “YOU CAN'T GO THROUGH THERE, SIR!” out, and they’ve marked the river that 


his right that he simply bit his lips 
and went to law about it. 

There was an Irishman in the same county who lived in 
a small cottage on an estate, and who was in the habit of 
crossing from it to another through the gateway of a 
very distinguished and noble gentleman. He had done this 
for twenty years, and when the noble gentleman came into 
some more money and hung two fine iron gates between 
the posts, the Irish laborer took a crowbar and broke the 
hinges on which they hung, and tramped over them on_his 
way. He was put in jail for this for a month, at the end of 
which time he went after his crowbar and tore the gates 
down again. When he had been in jail five times in six 
months, the people round about took up his case, and the 
right of way was declared a just one, andthe gates came 
down forever. The ean will go farther than this, 
he will not only fight for his rights, but he will fight for 
some other man’s rights; he will go out of his road to tramp 
through a gentleman’s property simply because the people 
in the neighborhood are p a Pp for right of way with 
him. I heard of three young barristers when I was in Lon- 
don who went on a walking tour, and who laid out their 
route entirely with the purpose in view of taking in all the 
disputed rights of way in the counties through which they 
passed, and who cheerfully sacrificed themselves for the 
evod of others by forcing their way into houses and across 


private grounds and by tearing down hedges. 
This brings me to the particular right-of-way case in which 








‘and break it down. They’re afraid to do it~ 


runs through their lands ‘Private 

Water.’ When Farmer and Curzon 
discovered it, they rowed back to a village and borrowed 
some tools. and broke the barrier down, and rowed on into 
the private water, for which the agent of the estate took 
Farmer’s name, and told him he would sum- 
mon him to the high courts for trespass and 
destruction of private property. That was just 
a year ago this June, and they haven’t sum- 
moned him -yet, and they never will. And 
why? Why, because they are afraid, because 
they know they’ve no more’ right to block 
that thoroughfare than they have to build a 
wall across the Strand. Suppose a man own- 
ed a house on both.sides of the Strand, that 
wouldn’t give him the right to run a fence be- 
tween his two properties, would it? . Of course 
it wouldn't. Well, that’s what these: people 
have done. Now we have becn correspondin f 
with the Stratford Rowing Club, and they te 
us that the barrier has been built up again, 
and they want to know if we won't go there 


themselves, you see, because they live too near 
to Charlecote, and the “Lucys might make it 
unpleasant for them. So Farmer and I are 
going down there to-morrow or next day to 
tear down that barrier, and any other gentle- 
man who wants to sacrifice. himself 
for the sake of liberty can come with 
us. I call for volunteers.” 

There was much confusion, and 
questioning, and mocking laughter. 

‘“‘Right on our side ?” demanded 
Howard. ‘‘There never was a case with so much 
right on one side. It is overbalanced with right. 
And we've documents and pictures and things, 
and we're going to nail the documents to a church 
door. There’s a precedent for that; and I speak 
to address the populace. Mr.—— here,” point- 
ing to the father of one of the crew, “is an at- 
torney, and though he won’t let his son go with 
us, he’ll be our legal adviser, and Davis will be 
chronicler and treasurer. Davis, you Americans 
are always talking about your love of liberty,and 
here’s a chance to exhibit it. Besides, somebody 
must be treasurer, or we can’t go.” : 

I temporized by saying that I should like to 
hear from the legal adviser now instead of later, 
when his advice would not perhaps be so valua- 
ble. The legal adviser smiled, and asked what 
these documents of Howard’s might be. 5 

**One of them is an order in Privy Council, 
issued by Charles II., declaring that the Avon 
must be kept clear and open from Coventry to 
the Severn; and we've got an old engraving of 
Charlecote which proves conclusively that there 
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. being arrested, if 
. they would supply 


~ attack. I was also 


may remember, the re og always 


self up for killing a deer, and go hand- - 
- ed themselves down to an inglorious ° 


was no barrier there as late as 1790; and we also have in- 
direct backing in the fact that. the Earl of Warwick had 
to get an act of Parliament passed before he could put up 
a-barrier at Warwick Castle, which is a step the Lucys have 
never taken.” 

The legal adviser, after a pause, asked if Howard rested 
his case there, and on the Honorable Hubert’s replying that 
he did, the legal adviser instantly withdrew from it. “I 
don’t believe you really want an attorney,” he se’3,“ though 
you'll need one badly 
a before you 
get through.” 

But ey; 4 were not 
at all _ frightened, 
and to the American 
there was something 

rticularly amus- 

ng in the idea of 

destroying a gentle- 
man’s private prop- 
erty on the strength 
of a document issued 
three hundred years 
back in the past. I 
wanted to see what 
an English house- 
holder would do 
under the circum- 
stances; I could 

ess how the Amer- 
can householder 
would act. So it 
was agreed that I 
should supply the 
money to bail them 
out in case of their 


the copies of the or- 
der in council and 
the weapons for the 


to act as photogra- 
pher and chronicler 
of the expedition; P 
and to help enroll «ywoRRAY CLUNG TO THE SLEDGE 
twoothermen. Fur- HAMMER.” 
ther: than this*I re- 
fused to strike a blow 
for the cause of British liberty; but as it turned out we all 
had'to strike several blows. . 

We went down to Stratford third class, with three sledge- 
hammers and three crowbars in a green-baize cricket-bag, at 
which the guards would make a grab, and then drop it with a 





’ crash upon the platform, with the final conviction, as we drew 


out of the station, that they had fallen upon a kit of burglar’s 
tools. There were five in the party—Howard and Farmer, 
T. P. Rogers, the Captain of the Eight, and Murray, all of Bal- 


-Jiol College, and myself. There was another man coming, who 


had been asked chiefly on account of his name, but he over- 
slept himself, and so missed all the glory. Howard tried to 
g* #everal other titles for.the same reason, as he thought 
would impress the police; but their owners strangely 
enough objected, and for the same reason, saying that the 
lice--were about the last people they had any desire to 


» impress. We told them they had no sporting blood, and 


when they read this they will be sorry they did not take the 
chance we gave them to add further lustre to their ancient and 
distinguished names. We called ourselves the Sons of Liber- 
ty, and when we arrived at Stratford distributed our orders in 
council from the top of the coach, and left them at the doors 
of several houses belonging to gentlemen connected with the 
local government and the Stratford Rowing Club. There 





EXHIBIT “A*CHARLECOTE HOUSE WITHOUT THE BARRIER. ' 


From an old Engraving. 


was no church on our way to the river, so Howard could not 
pail one of the orders to its door, and we were in too much 
of a hurry to wait for him while he addressed the populace. 

‘Little they know,” Howard said, as we pulled away in 
the boat we had hired at the landing, ‘‘as they go idly by, 
that we are going to strike a blow for their rights and liber- 
ties. To them we are merely a party of rowing-men out for 
a lark, and that bag which is filled with destruction con- 
tains nothing more terrible than luncheon.” 

We all wished that it did contain nothing more terrible than 
luncheon before we had rowed very far, for the Avon seemed 
to run up hill, and at places we all had to get overboard to 
lighten the boat, and to pull her over the shoals, while we 
stood knee-deep in the water. By two o’clock we had cov- 
ered five of the seven miles before us, and had eaten and 
rested at a little village where the innkeeper was very rude 
to us. 

‘There again,” said Howard, ‘‘ you see the ingratitude 
which makes martyrs. The innkeeper doesn’t know that we 
are going to increase his Sunday trade for travellers at least 
two pounds a weck. He thinks we are a lot of vaga- 
bonds, and now that I come to look at the rest of you, I 
don’t much blame him. But it is always thus with great 
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reformers. They suffer that others may reap the benefit. 
To obtain liberty—” 2 

“Oh, look where you are steering us to,” cried Rogers, 
‘*and don’t talk so much.” 

“You're getting rattled, T. P.,” Howard called back 
cheerfully. ‘*It’s not too late to drop out if you choose.” 

We wereall rather silent. The rich green banks lay level 
on either side of us, uninhabited save for an occasional fisher- 
man dozing beneath a bunch of willows and for the birds 
that sang to us across the meadows. And only half a mile 
ahead we saw a row of great trees and an old water-mill, 
which, so Farmer explained to us in a whisper as though 
he was afraid the birds might overhear him, marked our 
near approach to the Charlecote lands. 

‘I's only another bend of the river now, and then you 
can see the barrier yourselves. There will be no one about,” 
he added, with great indifference; ‘‘at least I think not. 
The barrier is over a quarter of a mile from the house, and 
the family seldom walk there. We can hack it down and 
get away again,” he added, reassuringly, ‘‘ before they know 
what is going on.” 

We all looked more cheerful. 

‘“‘Let’s go on to Warwick and break down that barrier 
too,” cried Howard. ‘‘ We might as well make a clean 
sweep of the river while we're out. What do you think?” 

None of us said what we thought. We were rather 
quiet, all save Howard, whose delight and excitement were 
rising visibly. 

‘Now look again, Farmer,” he cried, as the hoat swung 
around the bend; ‘can you see it from here?” Farmer, 
who was silting in the bow, stood up, and the Sons of Lib- 
erty rested on their oars and waited. ‘‘ Yes,” he cried, ex- 
citedly, “‘ I can see it; we are almost on it. They've built it 
up again, and then—oh, I say—” His voice changed and 
died out so suddenly that we all scrambled to our feet to see 
for ourselves without waiting for an explanation. 

What we saw, two hundred yards ahead of us, was a 
barrier of iron rods and chains swung between heavy 
wooden posts that rose three feet above the water-line. and 
the level turf stretching away from one bank to a thick 
woods, and from the other toa great mansion. But the turf 
between the barrier and the house was covered with tents 
and marquees, and overrun 
with workmen who were. 
digging and hammering and 
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stepped over the side and on to the barrier, and © 


Farmer 
worked his way along it as a sailor runs out on the bow- 
sprit. When he had reached the bank furthest from the 
house and from the workmen, he nailed the order in council 
upon a tree which stood so close to the water's edge that it 
was used a8 a support for the barrier. It had all been done 
in a second of time, but one of the workmen on the estate 
had seen us coming and had run down to the edge of the 
bank to meet us. 

** You can’t gothrouzh there, sir,” be called, waving with 
his hand. “ 3 private water, sir.” 

T. P. Rogers was on his knees working at the straps of the 
cricket-bag; he pulled out the sledge- hammers and held 
them up, and Howard swung one blindly and struck the 


lock of the gate that formed centre of the barrier. The 
lock rattled, but the gate stood like a stone wall. 
‘First blood for us,” Howard claimed. ‘‘ Now, all toe 


ether!” 
7 The workman dropped his shovel and started on a run 
towards the house, calling to his mates. Some of them 
followed him, and others ran down to the water’s edge and 
consulted together in great uncertainty. They were the 
first persons to show me that day that an Englishman knows 
when it is not his place to interfere, and that all things, even 
the resisting of an assault, must be done decently and with 
due regard for law and order. All of the Sons of Liberty 
had crowbars or hammers in their hands now, and were 
striking frantically but pion sons «A at the swinging chains. 
But as they were doing no possible damage, I advised them 
to stop until they oot pick out the vulnerable point of the 
barrier,and while they were doing this I photographed them. 
— picture shows them when this photograph was being 
taken. 

Each of us had an entirely different idea as to how the 
barrier should be attacked, and we were all shouting at once, 
and telling each other to ‘‘ Hit it there, where it joins,” or 
‘Here, give it to me,” or ‘I'll show you, let me have it,” 
and “It is no use prying at that, knock it off with the 
sledge.” 

It was most exciting, and as the crowbars struck the iron 
chains and the sledges rang on the gateway, the sparks flew 
brilliantly, so that one might have thought they were fight- 


‘* Why, yes,” I answered, injudiciously. 

‘Then pull your clothes off and agen there, quick.” 
cried Murray, who was the largest of » “or we will thy. 
you over. Jump now!” Sis 

There was at this time about f People on the bank 
and among them a dozen housemaids in white caps, ch), ; 
oned by a fat cook who was fanning herself, after her |... 


with a checkered apron. I was that inc } 
a country house where I knew no ped ome de, Sek wes. . 
in consequence, dressed in cricket flannels. «,, 


Come, Jump," seid Howard; 
“‘Come, jump,” oward; ‘‘you’ve got to help t.., ” 
Whenever a crowbar had been carried aivay the A on 

the bank had cheered and jum up and down with s.tis 

faction, but when I got up began to pull off my clot). 
there was an interested silence, and a hasty stampede 
the part of the women, whose and desire to <:¢ 
the outcome of the attack on the barrier pulled them 1). :}, 
ways. It was very cold in the Avon, and the barrier })..:j 
caught innumerable branches of trees on their way do» 
stream and had dropped them to the bottom, where they (,.); 

to the touch exactly like water-snakes, and suggested 1); 

traps, though why any one should put a man-trap eight {. 

under water I cannot now imagine, but while 1 was craw 

ing around oe for sledge-hammers it seemed the 1): x; 

natural and probable thing for a person todo. I got al! 

the weapons but one, and as each showed above the water t|\. 
boys yelled, and the crowd cheered too, as it promised mio 
entertainment for them. Then they hauled me over the side 
and went at the gate again more carefully, so carefully, in 
deed, that once, when Murray lost his balance, he, sooner thn 
let the hammer go, let himself go, and the result was that the 
force of the blow and the hammer’s weight pulled him for 
ward, and he hung himself up over the barrier asa horse docs 
overa fence, with the important difference that all of the upper 
part of Murray’s m2 body was under water while his legs 
were kicking wildly in the air. We pulled him back again, 
sputtering and coughing and with green moss and twigs and 
leaves sticking in his ears and hair, so that he looked like x 
water-nymph. We were all fighting the gate now, for they 
had given me a hammer that I might get warm again, ani 
the lock was nearly gone; then two chains fell to the bottom. 
and the lock broke and the 
gate swung back, and with 





filling the place with life 
and movement. Instead of 
finding our barrier at a de- 
serted bend of the river, hid- 
den by overhanging bushes, 
we had come upon it.appar- 
ently in the only populated 
spot upon the Avon, and we 
stood silent and dumfound- 
ed like criminals caught in 
atrap. It was Howard who 
was the first to speak. 

“‘T say,” he exclaimed, 
delightedly, ‘‘ we are going 
to have an andience, aren’t 
we? 1 must say, Farmer, it 
was rather civil of you to 
send them word.” 

‘*They’re making ready 
for an agricultural fair, or a 
lawn party, or something,” 
growled Farmer. ‘“ How 
could I know that? What 
shall we do now?” 

“Do?” said Murray. 
‘““What do you suppose ? 
We haven't travelled four 
hours in a third-class com- 
partment, and rowed seven 
miles up hill, to go back 
again, have we ?” 

** Now, then,” cried How- 


ard, clutching the tiller- 
ropes around him. ‘“‘ Pull 
up to it in style. Lively, 


now. Bump her right into 
, it.” They fell back in their 

places and shot at a racing 
pace over the last stretch 
that lay between them and 
the private water; when they 
came to the barriér they slowed up, and unshipping their 
oars, ran the boat up broadside against it. ‘* Make her fast 
tifere at both ends,” Howard commanded, standing up and 
laughing with excitement. ‘‘ You mustn’t land. If you 
did, they would have us up for trespass. We must attack 
it from the boat.” 

‘* Wait a minute,” I shouted back; ‘‘I want those orders 
in council put up first.” 

‘Quite right,” answered Howard. ‘‘ Farmer, run along 
the barrierand put one up on that tree where they can see it.” 








EXHIBIT ‘B.” 


March 9, 163° 


ORDER OF THE KING IN COUNCIL 


Sec: Windebank this day acquainted his Majesty, sitting in Council, 
that Wm. Sandys, of Fladbury, co. Worcester, had undertaken at his 
own cost to make the river Avon passable from Severn, where that river 
falls in near Tewkesbury, through counties Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Warwick, unto or near Coventry, and that he has been already at great 
charge therein; also that Mr. Sandys intends to make passable a good 
part of the river Teme lying towards Ladiow, whereby the said counties 
may be better supplied with wood, iron, and pit coals which they want. It 
was ordered that commissions should be issued to persons of quality in 
each of the said counties, authorizing them to see that all persons inter- 
ested in any lands, soil, mill, or other thing adjoining the rivers 

r bi pounded with, and to call before them such persons us 
shall not be content to accept r ble recomp for their extates 
whereof use is necessarily to be made. In such case the Commissioners 
are to assess such recompence to be given by ae as ehall be juet; and 
if jn a business eo well approved by his. Majesty the Commissioners find 
any ns factions or opposing, they are to certify their names to the 
board that such further order may be taken as shall be just. Lastly the 
Attorney General is to give his special furtherance in this undertaking. 
See Cacenvar or State Parens. 

Edited by Bruce. 
Longmans, 1866. 
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Council Book C. P. 126.— 
At a Hall held 9 Jannary 1635.— “ At this Hall a Writinge passed under 
oF Comon Seale unto W™ Sandis esq. testifying o* approbation comen- 
dacon and alowance of the mukinge of the River of Avon hie for 
bringinge of Wares from sondrye places to this boronghe of tford.” 


do p. 900. Halil held 1 Oct. 1641.—“ M". W™. Sandes fs to have the Comon 
to a peticon to be Drawne by M' Dighton for assistance in his 
navigacon and for mendinge the highewaies.” 


fo 





a triumphant yell we pulled 
and pushed our boat head 
forward into the private wa. 
ter. We were nota moment 
too soon, for across the lawn 
came a galloping cob swing 
ing a dog-cart behind him 
with three men clinging to 
its top, and going at such a 
ace that the cart rocked 
ike a skiff at sea. They 
were the three largest men 
Ihad ever seen. They were 
dressed in keepers’ knicker 
bockers and velveteen, and 
of course I, being an Amer- 
ican, expected they would 
begin to shoot as they 
reached the bank. I sup- 
posed from what I had read 
of game - keepers in Kings- 
ley’s novels that they would 
probably ca’ shot - guns 
with sawed-off barrels, such 
as poachers affect, and while 
carefully steering the boat 
into the private water I was 
prong how far a shit 
gun would carry, and whieth- 
er sawing off the barrels 
would not make the shots 
scatter over a very large 
surface. Howard, being an 
Englishman, knew perfectly 
well that noone would shoot 
us, so he hailed their ap 
proach gayly. 








“WE ARRIVED AT THE BRIDGE.” 


ing their way out of prison instead of into a stretch of 
pretty water. They had changed the soft summer quiet of 
the Avon into the noisy clangor of a blacksmith shop. 

_ ‘How long did it take you to get this thing down last 
time, Farmer?” Howard gasped between strokes. 

“An hour,” said Farmer, who had lost his crowbar over- 

board, and was holding on to a post to steady the boat. 
_ ‘*An hour !” gas Howard. ‘And we have to do it 
in five minutes.” The Sons of Liberty were not used to 
sledges or crowbars, and the boat socked so violently as 
they swung their bodies for each stroke that the water 
poured over the sides, and one crowbar after another was 
jerked out of their hands and shot with a splash to the bot- 
tom of the river. The bank was crowded now with work- 
men and. the servants of the Lucy household. A grave 
young man, who looked as though he might be the agent of 
the estate, was the first to arrive. He bit his nails and 
grinned feebly, and then frowned sternly in much indeci- 
sion. He was followed closely by half a dozen stable-boys 
in gaiters, and the butler and underservants struggling into 
their coats as they ran. They all prowled up and down the 
bank like avimals in a cage, not two oars’ length from us, or 
gathered in groups and whispered-and laughed nervously. 
At every second stroke of the flying hammers they turned 
their heads to look back at the house. 

‘You fellows had better hurry,”I said. ‘‘ Somebody’s 
coming soon who means to do something. They're waiting 
for him.” 

There was only one small hammer and a mean little crow- 
bar left to us now, and the four collegians stopped for lack 
of Rie, pa and gazed hopelessly at the barrier, panting and 
covered with muddy water and perspiration. 

As each hammer or crowbar had disappeared I had called 
to the boys to jump in after it; but they, in spite of the fact 
that they were already wet and in dirty cricket flannels that 
would not have been hurt by a bath, had looked at me scorn- 
fully and made no answer. Now that the attack had 
stopped altogether, I besought them again. But Rogers 
wa ig naerd 7 a if I wanted to drown him: 

: 0", an coul i - x 
Re 4 ybody d swim under water,” I ex 
“Can you?” Rogers demanded. 
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‘Now it’s getting excil- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘Shall we 
stop here and fight ’em, or 

on to Warwick and break 

own the other barrier?” 

We admired his spirit very much, but we pointed out 
that we had established our point by destroying the barti 
cade and entering the private water, and that it was now a 
case for lawyers to settle. So,in spite of Howard's re 
monstrances, the boys pulled the boat’s head around towards 
Stratford. The keepers sprang from the cart into a punt, 
and six of the — and servants tumbled in after them. 
and with a single oar shoved after us in pursuit. 

‘* Let's stop and board them,” said Howard, who was sit- 
ting impotently in the bow. But Farmer said to go on, but 
not to hurry, or they would think we were running away. 
‘* Keep the stroke you have got, and talk about the weather, 
he said. But our dignified and leisurely departure went for 
nothing, for the first thing the keepers went fog was the 
order in council. They were evidently not going to a'!n’k 
any one until they had read and digested this brief, and they 
judged that the piece of paper fluttering on the tree was 
ours. It served us as the child thrown to the wolves served 
the men in the sleigh, for by the time the keepers had puzzled 
it out, and what possible ng it had on our destruction 
of their barrier, we had lighted our pipes and drifted grace 
fully out of sight around the bend. 

‘Such a lot of muffs I never did see,” said Howard, who 

was in full mutiny. ‘ Why didn’t you row up alongside _ 
and bang them with the oars?” 
_ ‘What's the good?” said Murray. ‘‘ The barrier’s down, 
isn’t it? There were forty of them, and they’d have throw) 
us in a horse-pond, most likely; and that's not dignitie! 
What's the use of rowing with keepers? ‘Tisn’t their 
barrier.” 

“Use?” said Howard. ‘‘ Well,we’d have been arrested {vr 
one thing, and I could have made a 5} Y 

We lay on our oars and let the boat run with the rap'( 
current, which was now with us, and we felt like patrio's 
and heroes as the people in the occasional villages hurri«'! 
to the banks to ask if the barrier was down, and on hearin: 
that it was, started off with a shout to tell their neighbor- 
Then the boats of the Stratford Rowing Club began to *)) 
pear, and the occupants asked the same question, and s1i\. 
** That's »” and laughed at our muddy garments and 


drippin r sate : 
na Well have a grand reception when we get to Stratford, 








|, gleefully. fully. ‘It will be all over the town b 
raat dane “Biow ordets of council we threw out wil Save 
a a a nice old gentleman fishing from a punt about 


our dishevelled and 
ed toward him. ‘Are 


- He regarded his bobbing float with 
interest, and called after us, without raising his head: 
‘They're waiting to give you a reception at the bridge. 
The will be glad to see you. . 

‘Do you hear that?” asked Howard, triumphantly. 

There was-something about the nice old gentleman’s man- 
ner that I did not fancy, and I said I thought we had mach 
better tie the boat up to a tree and make a run across coun- 
try until we struck a railroad station. “We can pavemaph 
the man where his boat is,” I said, ‘‘ and send the money by 
mail. I don’t want a par neo 

But Howard would not of it. “Why, that’s the best 
part; that’s our .” he remonstrated. 

‘He wants to address the populace,” suid Farmer. ‘‘ Let 
him alone.” The ge was thack with people, and many 
more were grouped along the wharf and far up the bank. 

‘There must be a boat-race on,” I suggested, ‘‘and they’re 
waiting for the finish.” ' 

“They’re waiting for us!” shouted Howard, as we turned 
the last bend.’ ‘‘Isn’t it glorious?” he chuckled. 

But Farmer, who was ome! bow and looking over his 
shoulder, suddenly threw imeelt forward on his oar. ‘‘ Stop 
—back her!” he shouted. *‘ Look at the police!” 

The entire constabulary force of Stratford was gathered in 
brave array at the edge of the water, with an inspector at 
their head, and our friends the game-keepers and the nervous 
agent drawn up beside them. A cob, smothered with lather 
and with heaving sides, was standing on the bridge hitched 
to a dog-cart, and told the story. - _. 

‘They’ve beaten us,” said Howard. ‘If we had rowed 
instead of drifting, we should have won easily.” : 

We paddled up to the wharf, and the crowd on the 
bridge cheered. oward stood up and took off his cap to 
the inspector. ‘‘Are you going to arrest us, Mr. Police- 
man?” he asked, : 

We are,” said that dignitary. 

“Then we must ask you to stand just as you are‘for a 
minute ‘until we photograph you. I have never been ar-’ 
rested, and I must have pictures of the men who do 
it as souvenirs. Move up close,” he said to us over his 
shoulder, ‘‘so that Davis can get a good focus; but don’t 
get too close,” he added, hastily, ‘‘ or they'll grab us with a 
boat-hook.” : 

We snapped the shutter at them several times from a safe 
distance, much to their disgust, but to the delight of the 
crowd, in whoge eyes we were martyrs. The attitude of the 
inspector was strongly can png of an old hen on a bank 
worrying over young ducklings in the water. 

‘Are you coming out to us, sir,” said Howard, “or do 
we have to come in to you?” 

‘*Come, now, no nonsense,”’ said the inspector; ‘‘ we’ve 
been here long enough.” So we ran the boat to the bank 
and gave ourselves up. The inspector and the agent whis- 
pered together and the sg wowed pointed at eacis of us. 

‘* All of them?” said the inspector. . 

‘ All of them,” repeated the agent. 

My hopes of r { 
promised began to = infinitesimally small, and I fingered 
nervously at the batl-money in my pocket. ‘' You are not a 
Stratford man?” said the inspector to: Howard. 5 

Howard replied in a very loud tone that.he was not, but 
that that made no difference, as the liberties and rights of 
the people of Stratford were as dear to him as though he 
had always lived among them. The men in the back of the 
crowd said ‘‘’ear! ’ear!” at this, and some boys on the bridge 


who were too far off to know what was going on leaned over - 


the railing and shouted ‘‘ Hoorar.” The inspector frowned 
angrily and took out an imposing-looking blank book. ; 

‘Where do you live?” he asked, ‘‘if you live anywhere, - 
and what's your name?” Howard gave his name,xnd Bulliol 
College, Oxford, as his address. The reporters, who were 
looking over the inspector's shoulder as he wrote, whispered 
to him eagerly at this, and he stared at Howard’s muddy 
garments and disreputable appearance and shook his head. 

* This gentleman says that you're the son of Such a Per- 

‘son. Is that so?” he asked. 

‘Well, what if itis?” said Howard. ‘‘Isay,” he went on, 
eagerly turning to us, ‘‘ this is my chance, isn’t it; now I 
will address the. populace.” There was a broad row-boat 
turned bottom up, and Howard sprang on that and waved 
his bat at the crowd. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ the inspector 
has shown surprise that we should come all the way from 
Oxford to break down a barrier. We would go twice as far 
for as good a purpose. This gentleman without any shoes 
on has come all the way from America to do it, and we are 
glad and proud of what we have done. We are going to 
fight this case from court to court until it reaches the House 
of Lords, and then,” he said, suddenly running up to the 
keeper and patting him on his broad chest, to which How- 
ard’s hand could just reach, ‘this keeper and I will walk 
up hand in hand to the bar of the House together and settle 
this thing between us.” 

The crowd cheered, and we applauded, and everybody 
laughed except the keeper, who was so overcome with the 
idea of walking hand in hand with a peer’s son to the very 
bar of the House of Lords that he could only grin helplessly 
and rub one kniekerbockered leg against the other. Then 
the inspector took the other names, and as T. P. was Captain 
of the Eight and a very famous man indeed, and as each man 
Save myself gave Balliol College, Oxford, as his address, the 
crowd continued to laugh and cheer, and the inspector to look 
worried and confused. 

‘It certainly is a queer lark for gentlemen like you,” he 
remonstrated, resentfully, ‘‘to come all that way just to 
break the peace—and dressed like that, too!” he added, as if 
that were criminal enough in itself. 

The agent seemed to regret having mustered such a show 
of force, and assured us with infinite politeness that our 
names and not our persons would be quite sufficient for his 
purpose. So be and the keepers drove off in the cart, and 
the towns-people took us to the Red Lion, where they gave 
us things to drink and made us fine speeches, and organized 
committees to take up subseriptions and to fight our case. 

That ends this famous story, which tells how William 
Shakespeare was avenged, and the liberties of the Stratford 
Dentin Club recognized. But I grieve to relate that after I 
a England Farmer was summoned to appear before the 
igh Court, where our order in council and our engraving 

2 the Charlecote estate without the barrier made no 
Sion whatsoever, strange as it may appear, upon the judges, 


ng the country house at which I was - 
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who smiled our attorney out of court, and made us pay ten 

sacrificing ourselves upon the altar of lib- 
erty. And this in spite of the assurances from all parts 
of the country which we had received by telegraph and 
through the papers that we had done well. 

But the cruelest cut of all, perhaps, is that in Oxford, 
where this great movement of reform origivated, there are 
some who say that it was not for the sacred cause of libert 
—— grat — the oo _ ina _ spirit of ad- 
venture. us are the motives of all t reformers 
misunderstood. i 


ILL-TREATING A GHOST. 
BY W. J. HENDERSON.—ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST. 


He was a queer-looking fellow. . His hair was fiery red, 
and stuck out in ragged wisps under the rim of his slouch- 
ed hat. His shaggy red eyebrows hung bristling over a 
pair of cold —_ ray eyes that seemed to swim. in moist- 
ure. His nose had evidently been broken, and that very 
badly, for it was a shapeless mass. His beard, like his hair, 
was brilliant, and it ed as if it had never known a 
comb. His face was deathly pale, and his gaze was fixed 
straight ahead. His hands were clasped loosely behind the 
tails of his threadbare brown coat, and he had a large green 
es yew mel wound = his neck. 

pper sat watching him as he passed gravely down 
the street. Then he shook his head, chuddered as if he had 
a chill, and said, ‘‘§’posin’ I was to ax you fur a glass o’ 
suthin’ hot?” 
' “T think I could arrange it,” said Mr. Bosee. 
_ “*Thankee kindly,” said the skipper. ‘‘ Ye see, I’ve ben 
kind o’ friz up by wot I’ve seed.” 

**Do you mean the man that went down the street?” 

“Did you see him?” 

_ ‘Certainly 1 saw him. He looked as if he might have an 
interesting story, if the man who knew it could tell it.” 

* An’ who are a-sayin’ that I can’t tell it?” 

* Well, all I know is that you've been sailing-master of 
my yacht all summer, that you look like the setting sun, and 
wear brass barrel hoops in your ears, like a South Sea Island- 


er, and you've never told me a yarn yet.” 


Waal, Mr. Bosee, all I got to say are that a sailor-man 
wot don’t tell no yarn are a we’ pusson fur to let 
alone; ’cos ef he starts, there’s no tellin’ w’ere he'll stop. 

‘ “Tt were him,” continued the skipper, musingly, as he 
sipped his ‘‘ suthin’ hot "—“‘ it were him sure. Now I won- 
der wot do he want here?” 

‘* Who is he?” asked Mr: Bosee. 

** Well, it are consid’able of a tale, it are; an’ then, w'en 
it are all done, ye don’t know who he are no more nor I do, 
w’ich the same I were shipmates with him; leastways he 
were my passenger fur three weeks.” 

“Oh, tell me about it!” i 

‘*That are edzackly wot I’m a-preparin’ fur to do. 0’ 
course we'll have a gale o’ wind inside o’ twenty-four 
hours; ’cos w’y, he allus are bound to bring bad lick. It 
were w’en I were master o’ the brigantine Flyin’-Sguirrel 
that I got, as ye might say, acquainted wjth that ‘ere indi- 
vidooal wot have jes passed by. I can’t say as acquainted 
are edzactly the word, ’cos nobody can’t never get to know 
ad sich persons as them. ’Cos why, he are not a livin’ 

in’.” . 

‘A ghost?” exclaimed Mr. Bosee. 

“* Jes as sure as a flyin’-fish are nota monkey,” said the 
skipper, gravely. “Jes listen to this ’ere yarn wot I’m 
a-goin’ fur to tell ye, an’ see ef any livin’ bein’ -could ’a’ be- 
haved the way that ’ere critter did aboard my brigantine. 
The Flyin’-Squirrel were bound from St. John to Greenock, 
with a cargo o’ carpet-tacks an’ bottled beer. We got under 
way with as fine a wholesail breeze over the port quarter as 
1 ever seed, an’ I laid a good course fur our destination. We 
bowled along at a’leven-knot gait fur about twenty hours 
out o’ the fust day, an’ then she fell calm. It were a mean, 
measly calm, with a cross-grained, hump-backed swell that 
rolled-us seuppers under an’ made the masts snap.like whips. 
Au’ hot! My eye! W’y, the werry water wot run in through 
the scuppers’d go up in steam off the decks. Well, at noon 
I got the sun, an’ found we’d made two hundred and fourteen 
miles, so I wasn’t so werry mad about the calm, purwidin’ 
it weren’t goin’ to last long. Sure ’nuff, about four bells in 
the afternoon watch—wot shore folks calls two o'clock fur 
short—I seed a blue-black cloud a-risin’ in the sou’west, an’ 
sez I to myself, sez I,‘ We're a-goin’ fur to have all the wind 
we wants.’ So I had all the fore-an’-aft canvas taken in, 
an’ put the brigantine under her fore-tops’l an’ a storm-jib. 
I hadn’t no more’n got this done than down it come all 
a-whoopin’, rain fust an’ wind—gallonsof 't—behind. I jump- 
ed below into my cabin to get my oilers, an’ in the far corner I 


seed a man sittin’. I thought it were the steward, an’ I shouts - 


at him,‘ Git forrard out o’ that, ye lubber, an’ don’t be a-lux- 
ooriatin’ in here!’ With that I b ances on deck agin, ’cos 
"’twarn’t no kind o’ time fur the skipper to be buggaluggin’ 
aroun’ down below. 

‘Well, I ain’t goin’ fur to detain ye with no account 0’ 
that squall, ’cos one squall at sea are werry much like an- 
other, ’ceptin’ that the one you're in are allus wuss than them 
wot ye remembers. Howsumever, that ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with this ‘ere yarn wot I’m a-teliin’ you. As soon as it 
were over, I told the mate to put cloth on her, an’ then I 
went below to git a dry pair 0’ boots an’ to fill my pipe. As 
soon as I went into the cabin I seed that feller still a-sittin’ 
there. I walked right up to him, an’ then I seed it weren’t 
the steward. It were that critter wot preambleated down 
this ’ere identical street not more’n ten minutes ago.” 

The skipper paused to note the effect of this statement on 
his listener, and finding it satisfactory, continued: 

‘*« Who’n Jerusalem are you?’ sez I to him, sez I. 

“«* Wot's that to you?’ sez he to me, sez he. : 

“* A good deal,’ sez I, kinder flabbergasted by his answer, 
‘seein’ as how I are the skipper o’ this ’ere craft.’ Sy 

‘* «Oh,’ sez he, ‘ you’re the skipper, eh? Well, I are a-goin 
to Greenock with you.’ i : 

‘* + But,’ sez I, stammerin’ in my supprise,‘ we don’t take 
no passengers aboard this’ere brig.” ; 

‘** You're a-takin’ me,’ sez he, grinnin’; ‘an’ as you was 
two hundred and fourteen miles out at noon, I don’t see 
how you kin put me ashore.’ : 

‘« “A h-how ’n bloomin’ fun’d ye git here?’ I axed him. 

‘¢ «Qh, never mind,’ sez bod : ene are, an’I got money 
to fur m idge. How much?’ 

oy ell, I ee es SS senauenet that I jes up an’ sez 
that I'd take him fur fifty dollars. oe See 

‘* *How’ll ye have ’t?' sez he to me, sez he—‘in big bills, 
little bills, er silwer?’ f 

‘«<T'll take’t in gold, ef it’s all the same to you,’ sez I to 
him, sez I, jes like that, bein’ a little mad now. 
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“ Well, blow me fur pickles ef he didn’t jes reach out an 
empty hand an’ get two twenty-dollar gold pieces an’ a ten 
right out o’ the air! 

**'There’s yer money,’ sez he to me, a-smilin’ like a dried 
mermaid ina mooseum. An’! were so sillified that I couldn't 
say a bloomin’ word. 

*** Wot’s yer name?’ sez I to him, sez I, a-bracin’ up arter 
a while like a ship wot’s bin knocked down by a squall. 

““* Well,’ sez he to me, sez he, ‘they used to call me 
Horatio B, Smiggs, an’ I s'pose it ain’t furbid fur me to use 
that there same name now,’ sez he, jes like that, me bein’ 
the cap’n o’ the brigantine, an’ him a red-headed critter 
a-sittin’ onto a locker. 

‘So I dooly entered him as a passinger tuk aboard at St. 
John; ’cos why, nobody would ’a’ b’lieved me ef I’d suid he 
come aboard out there in latitood an’ longitood. I were 
pooty consid’able hungry by this time, an’ the steward comin’ 
in with my dinner, I axed the new passinger to jirie me in 
a social bite. ‘No, thankee,’ sez he to me; ‘I never eat.’ 

‘An’ with that he gits up an’ goes on deck. I knowed 
the crew would be a-puzzlin’ their bloomin’ brains about 
him, un’ I knowed how ready sailors was to be sooperstigious. 
So I bolted_my dinner-an’ went on deck. Sure enqugh, 
there were Horatio B. Smiggs a-walkin’ up an’ down the port 
side o’ the quarter-deck, an’ the han’s forrard a-p’intin’ at 
him an’ lookin’ werry curious. So I jes sez to the mate, 
sez I,‘ This ere gen‘ieman’s Mr. Smiggs, a passinger, wot 
come aboard jes afore we sot sail.’ : 

*** No, I didn’t,’ sez he; ‘I come aboard jes afore that 
squall busted on ye. Cap'n, ye hadn't ort to go fur to 
deceive an honest man like your mate.’ 

‘* Waal, wot'n goodness blue could I say? The mate 
looked scared, an’ one 0’ the men wot were iit the w’e¢l an’ 
heerd the conversationin’ looked scareder. So I jes winked 
at the mate an’ tapped my head, meanip’ to indicify that the 
passinger were crazy. Blow me fur pickles ef he didn’t 
seem to see me, though his back were turned, for he wheeled 
around, winked at the mate, an’ sez he: * Don’t you b'lieve 
him. I’m not crazy; I'm dead.’ ~ An’ then he laughs fit to 
bust hisself. I tell you he give me cold shivers all down 
my back. An’ he scared the other men.too. It weren’t an 
hour later w’en I heard one o’ them a-sayin’ to another, 
‘There won’t be nothin’ but bad Inck on this.’ere v’yage, 
’cos we got a spook aboard.’ 

‘* Well,” continued the skipper, after a momentary pause, 
‘‘at four bells in the fust watch—wot shore folks calls ten 
o'clock at night—I heard a fearful yell, on deck an’ a 
splash in the water, follered by the cry 0’ ‘man overboard.’ 
I jumped on deck jes in time to see somethin’ a-slippin’ 
away astern, Quick as I could I had the brigantine brought 
to an’ a boat lowered away. Meantime I'd learned that it 
were my bloomin’ passinger. He’d bin walkin’ on the'rail, 
an’ dancin’ jigs there, an’ gin'rally scarin’ the crew; but all 
on a suddint he slipped an’ went over. I tuk command o’ 
the boat myself, an’ away we went. Of course I were’ sure 
he'd be sunk long afore we could git to him. ‘But by the 

reat horn spoon!. D’ye think ye kin drown a dizzy ghost? 
Not much. Pooty soon we hears him a-singin’: 
“ ¢Sittin’ on the ocean, 
Underneath the stars, 
Waitin’ fur a boat that's 
Rowed by jolly tars." 

* Sure ‘nuff, wen we come up to him he were acfooally 
a-sittin’ on the ocean, with his feet hangin’ over—or I ort to 
say under—an’ a-smokin’ a pipe wot smelled like brimstone. 
- ‘** How are ye, cap’n?’ he sez. ‘I’ve gone an’ gut my feet 
wet, an’ now 1 s’pose I'll have rheumatiz agin.’ . 

‘He climbed into the boat an’ sot down alongside o’ me, 
an’ blow me fur pickles ef he weren’t as dry as a hot biscuit, 
w'ich the same your cook makes better’n any one on ‘arth. 
Thankee kindly, sir; since you’re so pressin’, I wili eat 
one w’en I’ve finished tellin’ this ere yarn. Well, arter that 
there weren't no doin’ nothin’ with the crew at all. I heerd 
one on’em a-sayin’ to another, ‘We're gone an’ got a Jonah 
aboard, an’-we can’t do no — throwin’ him overboard, ’cos 
w’y, he won't git drownded ef we do.’ Thén the other sailor- 
man he sez, sez he: ‘ Wot kin we do? We kin jes go ahead 
an’ work the ship into port as fast as ever we kin, an’ that’s 
all as we kin do,’ sez he, jes like that. As fur me, I jes took 
Horatio B. Smiggs down in the cabin, an’ sez I to him, sez I, 

***See here; ef you jump overboard agin, I'll sail right 
on an’ leave you.’ 

‘**Leave an’ be blowed!’ sez he; ‘d’ye think there ain’t 
no other wessel a-sailin’ this ere ocean ’ceptin’ yours? I reck- 
on I kin git another passidge.’ 

‘**Then I jes wish you'd go an’ do ’t,’ sez I. 

‘«*Oh, I’m werry comf'table right ‘ere,’ sez he. 

‘* An’ of course that settled it, an’ I had to let him stay. 
He didn’t make no more trouble till midnight. Then L 
were woke up by a great flappin’ o’ canvas, an’ I knowed 
the brigantine were up in the wind. 1 jumped up an’ went 
on deck. Fust thing I see were the man at the wheel, 
w’ich the same he were not at the whecl, but were bidin’ 
behind the lee side o’ the cabin. 

‘«*Wot's up, mate?’ sez I. 

‘**Ugh-h-hoo-hoo! Loo-oo0-ook!’ sez he, p’intin’ 

‘* Well, I looked, an’ there were that bloomin’ passinger 
a-walkin’ up an’ down the middle o’ the deck, au’ walkin’ 
right straight through the masts without seemin’ to notice 
they was there. I went up to him an’ sez I to him, sez I: 

** ‘Look here, wot sort o' conduck do you call this?’ 

“« © W’y,’ sez he to me, sez he, ‘it’s the right sort. I’m a 
ghost, an’ its arter midnight, so it’s my business to walk.’ 

*** Yes,’ sez I, ‘but ye don’t need to walk right through 
the masts that way an’ scare the crew.’ 

‘**T don’t care who gets scared. Ghosts never.do;* sez he. 

“«« Werry good,’ sez I; ‘then your walk are a-goin’ fur to 
end right here.’ 

‘*With that I made a grab an’ got hold o’ his green silk 
neckerchief. He squealed an’ pulled an’ tried to git away, 
but ’twarn’t no good. I jes yanked him down into the 
hold, an’ tied him to a ring-bolt by his own necktie; an’ then 
I sez to him, sez I, ‘Good-night, sleep tight, an’ don’t let the 
rats bite.” Then I went back to my cabin an’ turned in. 
hadn't slep’ more’n an hour w’en 1 were woke vpegin, an’ 
it were by the most terrifyin’ o’ all cries at sea—‘ Fire! fire!’ 

‘* Well, I were on deck in Jess ’n a second, an’ givin’ orders 
to man the pumps an’ do other things. Then I seed that 
the smoke were comin’ right out 0’ the main hatch, an’ I re- 
membered that Smiggs were down in the hold. I s’pected 
that he were at the bottom o’ the trouble, so callin’ to a 
hand to follow me, I jumps down. Well, blow me fur a 
salt mackerel ef that bloomin’ Smiggs weren't sittin’ there 
a-smokin’ a great big - The pipe were red-hot, an’ 
Smiggs’s eyes were a-blazin’ like two hot, coals; an’, my 

lands! but you’d ort to seen the clouds an’ clouds o’ hot 
yallerish smoke wot was a-comin’ out 0’ that ‘ere i : 


‘**Say, Mr. H. B. Smiggs,’sez I, ‘ this’ere’s a-go fur.’ 
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“*FUST YOU SHUT ME UP, AN’ THEN YOU MAKE A ROW ‘COS I SMOKES. 


“**What’s the matter now? sez he. ‘Fust you shut me 
up, an’ then you make a row ’cos I smokes. It’s tough, 
that’s wot it is. I'm a respectable, peace-lovin’ ghost, an’ 
all I axes are to be let alone.’ 

** Well, some o’ the men had follered me down, an’ they was 
pooty mad. ‘Kill him!’ yells one. ‘ Ye can’t,’ sez another. 
‘ll have a hack at him anyhow,’ says number one, an’ afore 
1 knowed wot were the matter he hauled off an’ smashed 
the ghost in the face. Well, it knocked Horatio B. Smiggs 
agiu the side o’ the brigantine, an’ blow me ef he didn’t laff, 


THE LITERARY 


BY JOHN 


WAS much pained one morning last winter on pick- 
ing up a copy of the Times to note therein the an- 
nouncement of the death of my friend Tom Bragdon, 
from a sudden attack of la grippe. The news stunned 
me. It was like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, 

for I had not even heard that Tom was ill; indeed, we had 
parted net more than four days previously after a luncheon 
together, at which it was 1 who was the object of his sym- 
pathy because a severe cold prevented my enjoyment of the 
whitebait, the fillet, the cigar, and indeed of everything, 
not even excepting Bragdon’s conversation, which upon that 
occasion should have seemed more than usually enlivening, 
since he was in one of his most exuberant moods. His 
last words to me were, ‘‘Take care of yourself, Phil! I 
should hate to have you die, for force of habit is so strong 


ON A SPIRIT TRIP. 


an’ go right on through into the water, leavin’ a hole six feet 
high. ©’ course the water come a-rushin’ in, an’ we all hur- 
ried on deck to take to the boats, fur we knowed the brigantine 
would go down in a werry few minutes. It were a nice how 


de do to be wrecked four hundred mile from shore by a’ 


bloomin’ ghost wot were not inwited aboard, but there we 

was. Wed hardly got a few needfuls chucked into the long- 

boat an’ got her lowered away w’en the Flyin’ - Squirrel 

“— a lurch an’ goes down slowly, her bow settlin’ first. 
n’ then what d’ye think happened?” 


IT’S TOUGH.’” 


““ What?” asked Mr. Bosee. 

“That ’ere measly spook appeared sittin’ on the main 
truck, smokin’ his pipe an’ laffin’ fit to bust hisself. 

*** Ye’ll ill-treat a ghost, Will ye?’ he yells. ‘ Next time 
ye git one aboard ye’d better take good care o’ him. _Whee- 
ee-oop! Here we go down, down, downy!’ 

‘* An’ with that, him an’ the brigantine sank out o’ sight, 
an’ I never seed him agin till I seed him a-goin’ down that 
’ere blessed street half an hour ago.” 

Mr. Bosee gazed down the street with the deepest interest. 


REMAINS OF THOMAS BRAGDON. 


KENDRICK BANGS.—ILLUSTRATED BY A. 


with me that I shall forever contiriue to lunch with 
none but you, ordering two portions of everything, 
which I am sure I could not eat, and how wasteful 


‘that would be!” And now he had passed over the 


threshold into the valley, and I was left to mourn. 
I had known Bragdon as a successful commission 
merchant for some ten or fifteen years, during which 
period of time we had been more or less intimate, 
particularly so in the last five years of his life, when 
we were drawn more closely together; I, attracted 
by the absolute genuineness of his character, his de- 
lightful fancy, and to my mind wonderful originality, 
for I never knew another like him; he, possibly by 
the fact that I was one of the very few who could 
entirely understand him, could sympathize with 
his peculiarities, which 
were many, and was 
always ready to 
enter into any 
one of his odd 
moods,and with 
quite as much 
spirit as he him- 
self should dis- 
play. It wasan 
ideal friendship. 
It had been 
our custom ev- 
ery summer to 
take what Brag- 
don called spirit 
trips together— 
that is to say, 
along early in 
the spring-time 
Bragdon and I 
would choose some 
out-of-the-way corner 
of the world for explo- 
ration; we would each 
read up all that we 
could find out 
concerning the 
chosen locality, 
and then in Au- 
gust, boarding a 
small schooner - rigged 
boat belonging to Brag- 
don, we would cruise 


B. FROST. 


MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN THE REALITY. 


about the Long Island Sound or sail up and down the Hud- 
son River for a week, and then, tabooing all other sub- 
jects, tell each other all that we had been able to discover 
concerning the place we had decided upon for our imagi- 
nary visit. In this way we became tolerably familiar with 
several places of interest which neither of us had ever visited, 
and which,in my case, financial limitations,and in Bragdon’s, 
lack of time, were likely always to prevent our seeing. As 
I remember the matter, this plan was Bragdon’s own, and 
its first suggestion by him was received by me with a smile 
of derision; but the quaintness of the idea in time won me 













































over, and after the first trial, when 
we made a spirit. (rip to. Beloochis- 
tan, 1 was so fascinated by wf ex- 
perience that I rly loc 1 for-. ; 
ward to a second seriés, and 
was always thereafter ouly too glad 
to bear my share of the trouble and . 
expense of our geen ok iowa San q 
In this manner we ractically 
-ircumnavigated this world and one 
or two of the planets; for, content 
as we were to Visit unseen countries 
in spirit only, we Were never. ham- 
pered by the ordinary limitations of 
trivel, and where books failed to 
supply us with information, the ima- 
ination was Called into play. . The 
universe was, open to us at the ex- 
pense of a — for our sharpy, 
canned provisions for a week, and a 
moderate consumption of gray mat- 
ter in the conjuring up of scenes 
with which neither ourselves, nor 
others were familiar. The trips were 
refresh _.* always, and in the case 
of our & A journey through Italy, 
which at “ie ime neither of us had 
visited, but Which I have since had 
the good fortune to see in the ful- 
ness of her beauty, I.found it to 
be far more. delightful than the 
reality. . 

We'll go in,” said Bragdon. when 
he proposed the Italian four, ‘‘ by the 
st. Gothard route, the description of 
which I will prepare in detail my- 
self. You can take the lakes, round- 
ing up with Como.: I will fol- 
low with the trip from Como to 
Milan, and Milan shall be my 
care. You. can do Verona 
and Padua; I Venice. Then 
we can both try our hands at 
Rome and Naples; in the lat- 
ter place, to save time, I will 

‘take Pompeii, you Capri. 
Thence we can hark back to 
Rome, thence to Pisa, Geneva, 
and Turin, giving a day to Si- 
ena and some of the quaint Etrus- 
can towns, passing out by the Mont 
Cenis route from Turin to Genoa. 
If you choose you can take a run 
along the Riviera and visit Monte 
Carlo. For my own part, though, 
ld prefer not to do that, because it 
brings a sensational element into the 
trip which I don’t particularly care 
for. You'd have to gamble, and. if 
your imagination is to have full play 
you ought to lose all appro money, contemplate suicide, and. 
all that. I don’t think the results would be worth the men- 
tal strain you’d have to go through, and I certainly should 
not enjoy hearing about it. The rest of the trip, though, 
we can do easily in five days, which will leave us two for 
fishing, if we feel so disposed. They say the blue-fish are 
biting like the devil this year.” 

I regret now that we did. not include a stenographer 
among the necessaries of our spirit trips, for, as I look back 
upon that Italian tour, it was well worthy of preservation 
in book form, particularly Bragdon’s contributions, which 
- were so delightfully imaginative that I cannot but rejoice 
that he did not live to visit the scenes of which he so elo- 
quently spoke to me upon that occasion. The reality, I fear, 
would have been a sore disappointment to him, particular- 
ly in relation to Venice, concerning which his notions were 
vaguely suggestive of an earthly floating paradise. 

_* Ah, Philip,” he said, as we cast anchor one night in a 
little inlet near Milford, Connecticut, ‘‘I shall never for- 
get Venice. This,” he added, waving his hand over the sil- 
very surface of the moonlit water—‘“ this remitids me of it. 
All is so still, so romantic, so beautiful. I arrived late at 
night, and my first sensations were those of a man who has 
entered a city of the dead. The bustle, the noise and clatter, 
of a great city were absent; nothing was there but the 
thassive buildings rising up out of the still, peaceful waters 
like gigantic tombs, and as my gondolier guided the 
sombre black craft to which I had confided my safety and 
that of my valise, gliding in and out along those dark 
unlit streams, a great wave of melancholy swept over me, 
and then, passing from the minor streets into the Grand 
Canal, the melancholy was dispelled by the brilliant scene 
that met my eyes—great floods of light coming from every- 
Where, the brilliance of each ray re-enforced by its reflection 
in the silent river over which I was speeding. It was like 
a glimpse of paradise, and when I reached my palace I was 
loath to leave the gondola, for I really felt as though I could 
glide along in that way through all eternity.” 
‘You lived in a palace in Venice?” I asked, somewhat 
imused at the magnificence of this imaginary tour. 
“Certainly, Why not?” he replied. ‘‘I could not bring 
myself to staying in a hotel, Phil, in Venice, Venice is of a 
past age, when hotels were not, and to be thoroughly en rap- 
pert with my surroundings, I took up my abode in a palace, 
ne have said. It was on one of the side streets, to be sure, 
ut It was yet a palace, and a beautiful one. And that street! 

I: Was a rivulet of beauty, in which could be seen myriads 

‘! golden-hued fish at play, which as the gondola 
\ und fro would flirt into hiding until the intruder had 

b “sed out of sight in the Grand Canal, after which they 

‘ould come slowly back again to render the silver waters 

host golden with their brilliance.” 
Weren’t you rather extravagant, Tom?” I asked. ‘‘ Pal- 

‘are costly, are they not?” 

_Uh no,” he replied, with as much gravity as though he 

really taken the trip and was imparting information to 
vcker after knowledge. “It was not extravagant when 
| that anything in Venice in the way of a hab- 

“ house is called a palace, and that there are no servants 

e Upped ; that your lights, candles all, cost you first 

ve only, and not the profit of the landlord, plus that of 

concierge, plus that of the maid, plus several other small 
j'gstavatingly augmentative sums which make your 
I bills seem like highway prong 8 No, living in a pal- 
wr the whole, is cheaper than living in a hotel; inci- 
. “us are less numerous and not so costly; and then you 

So independent. Mine was a particularly handsome 
vcture, I believe I have a picture of it here.” 
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‘BUT FINALLY I NERVED MYSELF UP TO THE DUTY THAT HAD DEVOLVED 
UPON ME, AND OPENED THE BOX.” 


Here Bragdon fumbled in his satchel for a moment, and 
then dragged forth a small mounted photograph of a Vene- 
tian street scene, and pointing out an ornate structure at the 
left of the picture, assured me that was his palace, though 
he had forgotten the name of it. 

‘“‘ By-the-way,” he said, ‘‘let me say parenthetically that 
I think our foreign trips 
will have a far great- 
er vratsemblance if 
we heighten the 
illusion with a few 
photographs,don't 
you? They cost 
about a quarter 
apiece at Blank’s, 
in Twenty - third 
Street.” 

‘““A good idea 
that,” answer- 
ed, amused at the 
thoroughness with 
which _Bragdon 
was “doing” Ven- 
ice. ‘‘ We can re- 
member what we 
haven’t -seen 80 
very much more 
easily.” 

“Yes,” Brag- 
don said, ‘‘ and be- 
sides, they’ll keep 
us from exaggera- 
tion.” 

And then he 
went on to tell 
me of his month 
in Venice; how he 
chartered a gon- 
dola for the whole 
of his stay there 
from a handsome 
romantic Vene- 
tian youth, whose 
name was on a 
card Tom had had 
printed for the oc- 
casion, reading: 


GIUSEPPE ZOCCO. 
GonpoLas at ati Hours. 


Cor. Grand Canal and 
Garibaldi St. 


‘‘Giuseppe was 
a character,’ Brag- 
don said. ‘‘One 
of the remnants 
of a by-gone age. 
He could sing like 
a bird,and at night 
he used to bring 
his friends around 
to the front of my , 

lace and hitch up to one of the piles that were driven 
beside my door-step, and there they'd sing their soft Italian 
melodies for me by the hour. It was better than Italian 
opera, and only cost me ten dollars for the whole season.’ 

“ And did this Giuseppe speak English, Tom?” I queried, 
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. “or did you speak Italian? I am curious to know how you 


got on together. in‘a conversational sense.” : 2 
‘*'That‘is a: point, my dear Phil,” Bragdon replied; “‘ that 
I have never decided. | I have looked at it from every point 
of view, and: it has baffled -me.. I have asked: myself the 
question, which would :be the more likely,’ that ‘Gtuseppe 
should speak English, or that I should speak Italian? . It has 


seemed to me that the:latter'would be the better: way, for, 


all things considered, an American prodicé-broker‘is more 
likely to be familiar with the Italian tongue than a Venetian 
gondola-driver with the English. On the other hand, we want 
our accounts of these trips to seem truthful,-and you know 
that I am not familiar with Italian, and we do not either of 
us know that a le Zocco would not be'a fluent speak- 
er of English. To be honest with you, I will say that I had 
hoped you would not ask the question.” 

Well,” I answered, ‘‘I’ll withdraw it. As this is only 
a spirit trip we can each decide the point as it: seems best 
to us.” 

‘*T think that is the proper plan,” he said, and then pro- 
ceeding with his story, he described to me the marvellous 
paintings that adorned the walls of his palace; how he had 
tried to propel a gondola himself, and got a fall into the 
‘‘deliciously tepid waters of the canal,” as he ‘called them, 
for his pains; and it seemed very real, so minute were the 
details into which he entered. i 

But the height of Bragdon’s realism in telling his story of 
Venice was reached when, diving down: into the innermost 
recesses of his vest pocket, he brought forth a silver filigree 

effigy of a gondola, which he handed me with the state- 
ment that it was for me. 

‘*1 got that in the plaza of St. Marc’s: I had visited 
the cathedral, inspected the mosaic flooring, taken a 
run to the top of the campanile, fed the pigeons, and 

was just about returning to the palace, when I 
thought of you, Phil, getting ready to do Rome with 
me, and I thought to myself ‘what a dear fellow be 
is!’ and, as I thought that, it occurred to me that I'd 
like you to know I had you in mind at the time, and 
80 I stopped in one of those brilliant.little.stores on 
the plaza, where they keep everything they have in 
the windows, and bought that. It isn’t much, old 
fellow, but it’s for remembrance’ sake.” 

I took it from him and pressed his hand affection- 
ately, and for ‘a moment, as the little sharpy rose 
and fell with the rising and falling of the slight un- 
dulating waves made by the passing up to anchor- 
age of a small steam-tug, I almost believed that Tom 
had been to Venice. I still treasure the little fili- 
gree gondola, nor did I, when some years later I 

visited Venice, see there anything for which I would 

have exchanged that sweet token of remembrance. 

Bragdon, as will already have been surmised by you who 
read, was more of a humorist than anything else, but the en- 
thusiasm of his humor, its absolute spontaneity and kind- 
liness, gave it at times a semblance to what might pass for 
true poetry. He was by disposition a thoroughly sweet 
spirit, and when I realized that he had gone before, and 
that the trips he and I had looked forward to with'such al- 
most boyish delight year by year were never more to be 
had, my eyes grew wet, and for a time I was disconsolate; 
and yet one week later I was laughing heartily at Bragdon. 

He had appointed me, it was found when his will was 
read, his literary. executor. I fairly roared with mirth to 
think of Bragdon’s having a literary executor, for, imagina- 
tive and humorous as he undoubtedly was, he had been so 





‘¢ THERE, LEANING AGAINST THE MANTEL AND GAZING SADLY INTO THE FIRE, WAS 
TOM BRAGDON HIMSELF.” 


‘ thoroughly identified in my mind with the produce business 
that I could scarcely bring myself to think of high in the 
light of a literary person. Indeed, he had always seemed to 
me to have an intolerance of literature. I had taken but 
half of a spirit trip with him when I discovered that he relied 









































































































“*FUST YOU SHUT ME UP, AN’ THEN YOU MAKE A ROW ‘COS I SMOKES. IT’S TOUGH.” 


“**What’s the matter now?’ sez he. ‘Fust you shut me 
up, an’ then you make a row ’cos I smokes. It’s tough, 
that’s wot it is. I’m a respectable, peace-lovin’ ghost, an’ 
all I axes are to-be let alone.’ 

‘* Well, some o’ the men had follered me down, an’ they was 
pooty mad. ‘Kill him!’ yells one. ‘ Ye can’t,’ sez another. 
‘ll have a hack at him anyhow,’ says number one, an’ afore 
1 knowed wot were the matter he hauled off an’ smashed 
the ghost in the face. Well, it knocked Horatio B. Smiggs 
agin the side o’ the brigantine, an’ blow me ef he didn’t laff, 


THE LITERARY 


BY JOHN 


WAS much pained one morning last winter on pick- 
ing up a copy of the Times to note therein the an- 
nouncement of the death of my friend Tom Bragdon, 
from a sudden attack of la grippe. The news stunned 
me. It was like aclap of thunder out of a clear sky, 

for I had not even heard that Tom was ill; indeed, we had 
parted not more than four days previously after a luncheon 
together, at which. it was 1 who was the object of his sym- 
pathy because a severe cold prevented my enjoyment of the 
whitebait, the fillet, the cigar, and indeed of everything, 
not even excepting Bragdon’s conversation, which upon that 
occasion should have seemed more than usually enlivening, 
since he was in one of his most exuberant moods. His 
last words to me were, ‘‘Take care of yourself, Phil! I 
should hate to have you die, for force of habit is so strong 


ON A SPIRIT TRIP. 


an’ go right on through into the water, leavin’ a hole six feet 
high. O’ course the water come a-rushin’ in, an’ we all hur- 
ried on deck to take to the boats,fur we knowed the brigantine 
would go down in a werry few minutes. It were a nice how 
de do to be wrecked four hundred mile from shore by a 
bloomin’ ghost wot were not inwited aboard, but there we 
was. Wed hardly got a few needfuls chucked into the long- 
boat an’ got her lowered away w’en the Flyin’ - Squirrel 
ives a lurch an’ goes down slowly, her bow settlin’ first. 
n’ then what d’ye think happened?” 


‘* What?” asked Mr. Bosee. 

“That ’ere measly spook appeared sittin’ on the main 
truck, smokin’ his pipe an’ laffin’ fit to bust hisself. 

“** Ye’ll ill-treat a ghost, Will ye?’ he yells. ‘ Next time 
ye git one aboard ye’d better take good care o’ him. Whee- 
ee-oop! Here we go down, down, downy!’ 


‘* An’ with that him an’ the brigantine sank out o’ sight, 
an’ I never seed him agin till I seed him a-goin’ down that 
’ere blessed street half an hour ago.” 

Mr. Bosee gazed down the street with the deepest interest. 
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with me that I shall forever continue to lunch with 
none but you, ordering two portions of everything, 
which I am sure I could not eat, and how wasteful 
that would be!” And now he had passed over the 
threshold into the valley, and I was left to mourn. 
I had known Bragdon as a successful commission 
merchant for some ten or fifteen years, during which 
period of time we had been more or less intimate, 
particularly so inthe last five years of his life, when 
we were drawn more closely together; I, attracted 
by the absolute genuineness of his character, his de- 
lightful fancy, and to my mind wonderful originality, 
for I never knew another like him; he, possibly by 
the fact that I was one of the very few who could 
entirely understand him, could sympathize with 
his peculiarities, which 
were many, and was 
always ready to 
enter into any 
one of his odd 
moods,and with 
quite as much 
spirit as he him- 
self should dis- 
play. It wasan 
ideal friendship. 
It had been 
our custom ev- 
ery summer to 
take what Brag- 
don called spirit 
trips together— 
that is to say, 
along early in 
the spring-time 
Bragdon and I 
would choose some 
-. out-of-the-way corner 
of the world for explo- 
ration; we would each 
read up all that we 
could find out 
concerning the 
chosen locality, 
and then in Au- 
gust, boarding a 
small 
boat belonging to rag- 
don, we would cruise 
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schooner - rigged - I 
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MORE DELIGHTFUL THAN THE REALITY. 


about the Long Island Sound or sail up and down the Hud- 
son River for a week, and then, tabooing all other sub- 
jects, tell each other all that we had been able to discover 
concerning the place we had decided upon for our imagi- 
nary visit. In this way we became tolerably familiar wit!) 
several places of interest which neither of us had ever visite, 
and which, in my case, financial limitations,and in Bragdon’s. 
lack of time, were likely.always to prevent our seeing. A* 
I remember the matter, this plan was Bragdon’s own, an 
its first suggestion by him was received by me with a smilc 
of derision; but the quaintness of the idea in time won me 




































expense of our annual jour 4 
In this ner we had, 
pra ted this w: and. one 
or two of the planets; for, content 
as we were to Visit unseen countries 
in spirit only, we were never, ham- 
pered by the ordinary limitations of 
travel, and where books: failed to. 
supply us with information, the ima- 
gination was called into play. . The 
universe was, open to us at the ex- 
pense of a captain for our sharpy, 
canned provisions for a week, and a 
moderate consumption of gray mat- 
ter in the conjuring up of scenes 
with which neither ourselves nor 
others were familiar. The trips were 
refreshiug always, and in the case 
of our spirit journey through Italy, 
which at tha ime neither of us had 
visited, but I have since had 


the good f ¢ to see in the ful- 
ness of her , I.found it to 
be far more® tful than the 


reality. , 

a vel go in,” said Bragdon. when 
he proposed the Italian tour, ** by the 
St. Gothard route, the description of 
which I will prepare in detail my- 
self. You can take the lakes, round- 
ing up with Como.: I-will fol- 
low with the trip from Como to 
Milan, and Milan shall be my 
care. You.can do Verona 
and Padua; I Venice, Then 
we can both try our hands at 
Rome and Naples; in the lat- 
ter place, to save time, I will 
take Pompeii, you Capri. 
Thence we can hark back to 
Rome, thence to Pisa,Geneva, 
and Turin, giving a day to Si- 
ena and some of the quaint Etrus- 
can towns, passing out by the Mont 
Cenis route from Turin to Genoa. 
If you choose you can take a run 
along the Riviera and visit Monte 
Carlo. For my own part, though, en 
I'd prefer not to do that, because it 
brings a sensational element into the 
trip which I don’t particularly care 
for. You'd have to gamble, and- if 
your imagination is to have full play 
you ought to lose all yess money, contemplate suicide, and. 
all that. I don’t think the results would be worth the men- 
tal sirain you’d have to go through, and I certainly should 
not enjoy hearing about it. The rest of the trip, though, 
we can do easily in five days, which will leave us two for 
fishing, if we feel so dis . They say the blue-fish are 
biting like the devil this year.” ; 

I regret now that we did not include a stenographer 
among the necessaries of our spirit trips, for, as I look back 
upon that Italian tour, it was well worthy of preservation 

in book form, particularly Bragdon’s contributions, which 

. were so delightfully imaginative that I cannot but rejoice 
that he did not live to visit the scenes of which he so elo- 
quently spoke to me upon that occasion. The reality, I fear, 
would have been a sore disappointment to him, particular- 
ly in relation to Venice, concerning which his notions were 
vaguely suggestive of an earthly floating paradise. 

‘Ah, Philip,” he said, as we cast anchor one night in a 
little inlet near Milford, Connecticut, ‘‘I shall nevér for- 
get Venice, This,” he added, waving his hand over the sil- 
very surface of the moonlit water—‘“ this reminds me of it. 
All is so still, so romantic, so beautiful. I arrived late at 
night, and my first sensations were those of a man who has 
entered a city of the dead. The bustle, the noise and clatter, 
of a great city were absent; nothing was there but the 
massive buildings rising up out of the still, peaceful waters 
like gigantic tombs, and as my gondolier guided the 
sombre black craft to which I had confided my safety and 
that of my valise, gliding in and out along those dark 
unlit streams, a great wave of melancholy swept over me, 
and then, passing from the minor streets into the Grand 
Canal, the melancholy was dispelled by the brilliant scene 
that met m + gr floods of light coming from every- 
Where, the brilliance of each ray re-enforced by its reflection 
in the silent river over which er speeding. It was like 
a glimpse of paradise, and when I reached my palace I was 
loath to leave the gondola, for I really felt as though I could 
slide along in that way through all eternity.” 

‘You lived in a palace in Venice?” I asked, somewhat 
amused at the magnificence of this imaginary tour. 

* Certainly, hy not?” he replied. ‘*I could not bring 
myself to staying in a hotel, Phil, in Venice, Venice is of a 
past age, when hotels were not, and to be thoroughly en rap- 
port with my surroundings, I took up my abode in a palace, 
is [have said, It was on one of the side streets, to be sure, 
hut it was yet a palace, and a beautiful one. And that street! 
I: was a rivulet of beauty, in which could be seen myriads 
of golden-hued fish at play, which as the gondola passed 

und fro would flirt into hiding until the intruder had 
passed out of sight in the Gena Canal, after which they 
we xild come slowly back again to render the silver waters 
‘most golden with their brilliance.” 
Weren’t you rather extravagant, Tom?” I asked, ‘‘ Pal- 
s are costly, are they not?” 
Ub no,” he re lied, with as much gravity as though he 
really taken the trip and was imparting information to 
-vker after knowledge. “It was not extra t when 
r consider that anything in Venice in the way of a hab- 
= house is called a palace, and that there are no servants 
¢ Upped; that your lights, candles all, cost you first 
© only, and not the profit of the landlord, plus that of 
concierge, plus that of the maid, plus several other small 
I Ellis eae augmentative sums which make your 
“I bills seem like highway rob No, living in a pal- 
_on the whole, is cheaper than living in a hotel; inci- 
: ‘us are less numerous and not so costly; and then you 
bo a Fo ma Mine was a particularly handsome 
‘ure, I believe I have a picture of it here.” 
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“BUT FINALLY I NERVED MYSELF UP TO THE DUTY THAT HAD DEVOLVED 


UPON ME, AND OPENED THE BOX.” 


Here Bragdon fumbled in his satchel for a moment, and 
then dragged forth a small mounted photograph of a Vene- 
tian street scene, and pointing out an ornate structure at the 
left of the picture, assured me that was his palace, though 
he had forgotten the name of it. 

“‘ By-the-way,” he said, ‘‘let me say parenthetically that 
I think our foreign trips 
will have a far great- 
er vraisemblance if 
we heighten the 
illusion with a few 
photographs,don’t 
you? They cost 
about a quarter 
apiece at Blank’s,. 
in Twenty - third 
Street.” 

‘* A good idea 
that,” answer- 
ed, amused at the 
thoroughness with 
which Bragdon 
was “doing” Ven- 
ice, ‘‘ We can re- 
member what we 
haven’t seen 80 
very much more 


» 


“Yes,” Brag- 


sides, they’ll keep 
us from exaggera- 
tion.” 

And then he 
went on to tell 
me of his month 
in Venice; how he 
chartered a gon- 
dola for the whole 
of his stay there . 
from a handsome: 
romantic Vene- 
tian youth, whose 
pame was on & 
card Tom had had 
printed for the oc- 
casion, reading: 


GIUSEPPE ZOCCO. 
Gonponas at sit Hours. 


Cor, Grand Canal and 
Garibaldi St. 


‘*Giuseppe was 
acharacter,” Brag- 
don said. ‘‘One 
of the remnants 
of a by-gone age. 
He could sing like 
a bird,and at night 
he used to brin 
his friends aroun 
to the front of my 

Jace and hitch up to one of the Spores that were driven 

ide my door-step, and there they’d sing their soft Italian 
melodies for me by the hour. It was better than Italian 
opera, and only cost me ten dollars for the whole season. 

“ And did this Giuseppe speak English, Tom?” I queried, 
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I have never 
-of view, and: it: has baffled :‘me.: I have segs ar ne the 





. “or did you speak Italian? I am curious to know how you 
got.on together. in’a conversational 


sense,” \ | “ 
‘‘'That'is a: point, my dear Phil,” Bragdon replied; “that 
ided. : I have looked at it from every point 


uestion, which .would:be the more likely,'that 'Gtuseppe 


-should speak English, or that I should speak Italian?» It has 
-seeméd to me that the: latter’would be the better: way, for, 
all things considered, an American prodicé-broker‘is more 
poor: to be familiar with the Italian tongue than a: Venetian 
gondo 

‘our accounts of these in to seem truthful,and you know 
~— lam = mp th 

us know that a eyo e Zocco would not be a fluent speak- 
er of English. The 
hoped you would not ask the question. 


la-driver with the English. On the other hand, we want 
Italian, and we do not either of 
‘o be honest with you, I will say that I had 
“Well,” I answered, “I'll withdraw it. As this‘is only 


a spirit trip we can each decide the point as it: seems best 
to us.” 


‘I think that is the proper plan,” he said, and then pro- 


ceeding with his story, he described to me the marvellous 
paintings that adorned the walls of his palace; how he had 
tried to propel a gondola himself, and got a fall inte the 
‘deliciously tepid waters of the canal,” as he ‘called them, 
for his pains; and it seemed very real, so minute were the 
details into which he entered. 


But the height of Bragdon’s realism in.telling his story of 


Venice was reached when, diving down into the innermost 
recesses of his vest 


ket, he brought forth a silver filigree 

effigy of a gondola, which he handed me with ‘the state- 
ment that it was for me. 

‘I got that in the plaza of St. Marc’s: I had visited 
the cathedral, inspected the mosaic ‘flooring; taken a 
run to the top of the campanile, fed the pigeons, and 

was just about returning to the palace, when I 
thought of you, Phil, getting ready to do Rome with 
me, and I thought to myself ‘what a dear fellow he 
is!’ and, as I thought that, it occurred to me that I'd 
like you to know | had you in mind at the time, and 
so I stopped in one of those brilliant little.stores on 
the plaza, where they keep everything they have in 
the windows, and bought that. It isn’t much, old 
fellow, but it’s for remembrance’ sake.” 
I took it from him and pressed his hand affection- 
ately, and for a moment, as the little sharpy rose 
and fell with the rising and falling of the slight un- 
dulating waves made by the passing up to anchor- 
age of a small steam-tug, I almost believed that Tom 
had been to Venice. I still treasure the little fili- 
gree gondola, nor did I, whew-some years later I 
visited Venice, see there anything for which I would 
have exchanged that sweet token of remembrance. 
Bragdon, as will already have been surmised by you who 
read, was more of a humorist than anything else, but the en- 
thusiasm of his humor, its absolute spontaneity and kind- 
liness, gave it at times a semblance to what might pass for 
true poetry. He was by disposition a thoroughly sweet 
spirit, and when I realized that he had gone before, and 
that the trips he and I had looked forward to with such al- 
most boyish delight — > year were never more to be 
had, my eyes grew wet, and for a time I was disconsolate; 
and yet one week later I was laughing heartily at Bragdon. 
He had appointed me, it was found when his will was 
read, his literary executor. I fairly roared with mirth to 
think of Bragdon’s having a literary executor, for, imagina- 
tive and humorous as he undoubtedly was, he had been so 


i 
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‘‘ THERE, LEANING AGAINST THE MANTEL AND GAZING SADLY INTO THE FIRE, WAS 
TOM BRAGDON HIMSELF.” 


‘ thoroughly identified in my mind with the produce business 
that I could scarcely bring myself to think of high in the 
light of a literary person. Indeed, he had always to 
me to have an intolerance of literature. I had taken but 
half of a spirit trip with him when I discovered that he relied 
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more upon his own imagination for facts of interest than upon 
what could be derived from books. He showed this trait no 
more strongly than when we came, upon this same Italian 
tour of which I have already written at some length, to do 
Rome together, for I then discovered how imaginary indeed 
the trips were from his point of view. What seemed to 
him as proper to be was, and neither history nor considera- 
tions of locality ever interfered with the things’ being as he 
desired them to be. Had it been otherwise he never would 
have endeavored to make me believe that he had stood upon 
the very spot in the Colosseum where Cesar addressed the 
Roman mob in impassioned words, exhorting them to resist 
the encroachment upon their liberties of the Pope! 

At first it seemed to me that my late friend was indulging 
in a posthumous joke, and I paid his memory the compli 
ment of seeing the point. But when, some days later, I re- 
ceived a note from his executors stating that they had found 
in the store-room .of Bragdon’s house a large packing-box 
full of papers and books, upon the cover of which was 
tacked a card bearing my address, I began to wonder wheth- 
er or net, after all, the imagination of my dead friend had 
really led him to believe that he possessed literary ability. 

I immediately sent word to the executors to have the box 
forwarded to me by express, and awaited its coming with no 
little interest, and, it must be confessed, with some anxiety; 
for I am apt to be depressed by the literary lucubrations of 
those of my friends who, devoid of the literary quality, do 
yet persist in writing, and for as long a time as | had known 
Bragdon I had never experienced through him any sensa- 
tions save those of exhilaration, and I greatly feared a 
posthumous breaking of the spell. Poet in feeling as I 
thought him, I could hardly imagine a poem written by my 
friend, and while I had little doubt that I could live through 
the reading of a novel or short prose sketch from his pen, I 
was apprehensive as to the effect of a possible bit of verse. 

It seemed to me, in short, that a poem by Bragdon, while 
it might easily show the poet’s fancy, could not fail to show 
also the produce-broker’s clumsiness of touch. His charm 
was the spontaneity of his spoken words, his enthusiastic 
personality disarming all criticism; what the labored pro- 
ductions of his fancy might prove to be, I hardly dared 
think. It was this dread that induced me, upon receipt of 





GIUSEPPE ZOCCO. 


the box, appalling in its bulk and unpleasantly suggestive 
of the departure to other worlds of the original consignor, 
since it was long and deep like the outer oaken covering of 
a casket, to delay opening it for some days; but finally I 
nerved myself up to the duty that had devolved upon me, 
and opened the box. 

It was full to overflowing with printed books in fine bind- 
ings, short tales in Bragdon’s familiar hand in copy-books, 
manuscripts almost without number, three Russia-leather 
record-books containing, the title-page told me, that which I 
most dreaded to find, The Poems of Thomas Bragdon, and 
dedicated to ‘‘His Dearest Friend”—myself. I had no 
heart to read beyond the dedication that night, but devoted 
all my time to getting the contents of the box into my 
library, having done which I felt it absolutely essential to 
my happiness to put on my-coat, and, though the night was 
stormy, to rush out into the air. I think I should have 
suffocated in an open field with those literary remains of 
Thomas Bragdon heaped about me that night. 

On my return I went immediately to bed, feeling by no 
means in the mood to read The Poems of Thomas Bragdon. 
I tossed about through the night, sleeping hardly any, and in 
the morning rose up unrefreshed, and set about the exami- 
nation of the papers and books intrusted to my care by my 
departed friend. And oh. the stuff I found there! “If I 
was depressed at starting in, I was stupefied when it was all 
over, for the collection was mystifying to the point that it 
stunned. 

In the first place, on opening Volume I. of the Poems of 
Thomas Bragdon, the first thing to greet my eyes was these 
lines: 

CONSTANCY 
Often have I heard it said 
That her lips are ruby-red: 
Little heed I what they say, 
I have seen as red as they 
Ere she smiled on other men, 
Real rubies were they then 
Bat now her lips are coy and cold; 
To mine they ne'er reply; 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 


As I read I was conscious of: having seen the lines some- 
where before, and yet I could not place them for the mo- 
ment. They certainly possessed merit, so much so, in fact, 
that I marvelled to think.of their being Bragdon’s. I turned 
the leaves further and discovered this: 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Come to me, O ye cht!dren, 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vauished quite away. 


, had always been. I must confess to some 
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thoroughly disconcerted, almost angry, and I {. 


not entirely sympathize; but in justice to myse|; 
must be said these sentiments were induced 
first thoughts only. Certainly there could be }, 
one way in which Bragdon’s substitution of , 
name for Milton’s could prove injurious or off, 
sive to me who was his friend, and that was }\ 
putting that copy out before the world to be , 
culated at random, which avenue to my discon, 
ure he had effectually closed up by leaving | 
book in my hands, to do with it whatsoev.; | 
pleased. Second thoughts showed me that it 
only a fear of what the outsider might think | 
was responsible for my temporary disloyalty 
my departed comrade’s memory, and then whi, | 
remembered how thoroughly we twain had 
spised the outsider, I was so ashamed of my )) | 


_ ee 
= 
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to the late King Tom; so heartily, in fact, that 1. 
emotions wellnigh overcame me, and I foun) } 
best to seck distractions in the outer world. 

I put on my hat and took a long walk alone 1)). 
Riverside Drive, the crisp air of the winter )j 
proving a tonic to my disturbed system. It \\.,. 
after midnight when I returned to MY apart 
in a tolerably comfortable frame of mind, and \.; 
as I opened the door to my study I was filled \ jj), 
a vague apprehension—of what I conld not det. 
mine, but which events soon justified, for a, | 
closed the door behind me, and turned up the lig! 
over my table, I became conscious of a pair of ¢\ +s 
fixed upon me. Nervously whirling about in iy 
chair and glancing over toward my fireplace, Iw. 





‘“HE WAS IN AN UNUSUALLY EXUBERANT MOOD.” 
for a moment transfixed with terror, for there 

leaning against the mantel and gazing sadly into the tire. 
was Tom Bragdon himself—the man whom but a short tine 
before I had seen lowered into his grave. ° 

“Tom,” I cried, springing to my feet and rushing toward 
him—‘*‘ Tom, what does this mean? Why have you come 
back from the spirit world to—to haunt me?” 

As I spoke he raised his head slowly until his eyes rested 
full upon my own, whereupon he vanished, all save tho-e 

Two stanzas in the poem, the first and the last, reminded eyes, which remained fixed upon my own, and filled with the 
me, as did the lines on ** Constancy,” of something I had read soft affectionate glow I had so often seen in them in life 
before. In a moment I had placed the first as the opening ‘*Tom,” I cried again, holding out my arms toward him in 
lines of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Children,” and a search through a beseeching fashion, ‘‘come back. Explain this dreadful 
my books showed that the concluding verse was taken bod- mystery if you do not wish me to lose my senses.” 
ily from Peacock’s exquisite little poem ‘‘ Castles in the And then the eyes faded from my sight, and I was alone 
Air.” again. Horrified by my experience, I rushed from the study 

Despairing to solve the problem that now confronted me, into my bedroom, where I threw myself, groaning, upon my 
which was, in brief, what Bragdon meant by bodily lifting couch. To collect my scattered senses was of difficult per 
stanzas from the poets and making them over into mosaics formance, and when finally my agitated nerves did begin to 
of his own, I turned from the poems and cast my eyes over assume a moderately normal state, they were set adrift once 
some of the bound volumes in the box. more by Tom’s voice, which was unmistakably plain, bidding 

The first of these to come to hand was a copy of Hamlet, me to come to him back there in the study. Fearful as | 
bound in tree calf, the sole lettering on the book being on was of the results, I could not but obey, and I rose trembling 
the back, as follows: ly from my bed and tottered back to my desk, to see Bragdon 
sitting opposite my usual place just as he had so often done 
when in the flesh. 

‘* Phil,” he said in a moment, ‘‘ don’t be afraid. I couldn't 
hurt you if I would, and you know—or if you don’t know 
you ought to know—that to promote your welfare lias 


The Poem of the Universe 
Nor rhythm has nor rhyme; 

Some God recites the wondrous song, 
A stanza at a time. 


I dwell not now on what may be; 
Night shadows o'er the scene; 

But still my fancy wanders free 
Through that which might have been. 





HAMLET. 


ee always been one of the supremest of my desires. I have re- 
turned to you here to-night to explain my motive in making 
the alterations in those books, and to account for the peculi 


arities of those verses. We have known each otfer, my deur 
boy, how many years ?” 

** Fifteen, Tom,” I said, my voice husky with emotion. 

‘* Yes, fifteen years, and fifteen happy years, Phil. Happy 
years to me, to whom the friendship of one who understood 
This I deemed a harmless bit of vanity, and not necessa- me was the dearest of many dear possessions. From the 
rily misleading, since many collectors of books sec fit to moment I met you I felt I had at last a friend, one to whom 
have their own names emblazoned on the backs of their my very self might be confided, and who would through 
treasures; but pray imagine my horror upon open- 
ing the volume to discover that the name of William 
Shakespeare had been erased from the title- 
page, and that of Thomas Bragdon so carefully 
inserted that except to a practised eye none 
would ever know that the page was not as it 


New York. 














mirth when I read that title-page: 





HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
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The conceit was well worthy of my late 
friend in one of his most fanciful moods. In 
other volumes the same substitution had been 
made, so that to one not versed in literature it 
would have seemed as though ‘‘ Thomas Brae- 
don, Esquire,” had been the author not. only 
of Hamlet, but also of Vanity Fair, David Cop- 
perfield, Rienzi, and many other famous works, 
and I am not sure but that the great problem 
concerning the ‘‘ Junius Letters” was here aT 
solved to the satisfaction of Bragdon, if not to 
my own. There were but two exceptions. in ' 
the box to the rule of substituting the name //M 
of Bragdon for that of the actual author; one y 
of these was an Old Testament, on the fly-leaf ) 
of which Bragdon had written, ‘‘To my dear ‘ 
friend Bragdon,” and signed ‘The Author.” 
I think I should have laughed for hours over 
this delightful reminder of my late friend’s 
power of imagination had not the second excep- 
tion come almost immediately to hand—a copy 
of Milton, which I recognized at once as one T 
had sent Tom at Christmas two years before his 
death, and on the fly-leaf of which T had writ- 
ten, ** To Thomas Bragdon, with the love of 
his faithfully, Philip Marsde».” This was, in. 
—— nu yan se enough inscription, but it 
as nn teats ae dt asp over a leaf and all time and under all circumstances prove true to that trus 
es, eg a “a — nb pee nays - seemed to me that you were my soul’s twin, = and as, 

ag eothamanglionh b on’s he . the vears passed ther, when 

The discovery was too much for my equanimity. ] was the ough aucune at sae ane Stak seemesbecs to the 
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““YOU GOLN’ TO KEEP A DIARY?” 


for the first time in my life, that there had bh... 
vagaries in Bragdon’s character with which I co, i 


ration that I immediately renewed my allegi.;,,.. 
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ours, I almost began to think that we were but 
ont in all things spiritual, two only in matters 
material. I never spoke of it to you; I thought of it in 
communion with myself; I never thought it necessary to 
speak of it to you, for 1 was satisfied that you knew. 1 did 
not realize until—until that night a fortnight since, when 
almost without warning I found myself on the threshold of 
the dark valley, that perhaps I was mistaken. I missed you, 
and so sudden was the attack, and so swiftly did the heralds 
of death intrude upon me, that I had no time to summon you, 
as | wished; and as I lay there upon my bed, to the watchers 
‘inconscious, it came to me, like.a dash of cold water in my 
face, that after all we were not one, but in reality two; for 
iad we been one, you would have known of the perilous es- 
tate of your other self, and would have been with me at the 
last, And, Phil, the realization that chilled my very soul, 
that showed me that what I most dearly loved to believe was 
founded in unreality, reconciled me to the journey I was 
about to take into other worlds, for I knew that should I re- 
cover, life could never seem quite the same to me. 

Here Bragdon, or his spirit, stopped speaking for a mo- 
ment, and I tried to say something, but could not. : 

| know how you feel, Phil,” said he, noticing my dis- 
cométare, “for though you are not so much a part of me 
tia! vou thoroughly comprehend me, I have become so much 
a part of yon that your innermost thoughts are as plain to 
me as though they were mine. But let me finish. I realized 
when I lav ill and about to die that I had permitted m 
theory of © ppiness to obscure my perception of the actual. 
As you know,yny whole life has been given over to imagina- 
tion—all save that portion of my existence, which I shall 
not dignify by calling life, when I was forced by circum- 
stances to bring myself down to realities. I did not live 
whilst in commeréial pursuits. It was only when I could 
leave business behind and travel in fancy wheresoever I 
wished that I was bappy, and in those moments, Phil, I was 
full of aspiration to do those things for which nature had 
not fitted me, and to the extent that I recognized my inabil- 
ity to do those things I failed to be content. I should have 
liked to be a great writer, a poet, a great dramatist, a nov- 
elist—a little of everything in the Ifterary world. I should 
have liked to know Shakespeare, to have been the friend of 
Milton; and when I came out of my dreams it made me un- 
happy to think that such I never could be, until one day 
this idea came to me: all the happiness of life is bound up in 
the ‘let’s pretend’ which we learn in childhood, and no harm 
results to any one. If I can imagine myself off with my 
friend Phil Marsden in the lakes of England and Scotland, 
in the African jungle, in the moon, anywhere, and enter so 
fur into the spirit of the trips as to feel that they are real and 
not imagination, why may I not in fancy be all these things 
that I so aspire to be? hy may not the plays of Shake- 
speare become the plays of Thomas Bragdon? Why may 
not the poems of Milton become the poems of my dearest, 
closest friend Phil Marsden? What is to prevent my achiev- 
ing the highest position in letters, art, politics, science, any- 
thing, inimagination? [acted upon the thought, and I found 
the plan worked admirably up to a certain point. It was 
easy to fancy myself the author of Hamlet until I took m 
copy of that work in hand to read, and then it would shoc 
and bring me back to earth again to see the name of another 
on the title-page. My solution of this vexatious complica- 
tion was soon found. Surely, thought I, it can harm no 
one if I choose in behalf of my own conceit to substitute my 
name for that of Shakespeare, and I did so. The illusion 
was complete; indeed, it became no illusion, for my eyes 
did not deceive me. I saw what existed: the title-page of 
Huulet by Thomas Bragdon. I carried the plan further, 
and where I found a piece of literature that I admired, there 
I made the substitution of my name for that of the real 
author, and in the case of that delightful copy of Milton you 
gave me, Phil, it pleased me to believe that it was presented 
to me by the author, only the inscription on the title-page 
made it necessary for me to foist upon you the burden or 
distinction of authorship. Then as I lived on in my ima- 
ginary paradise it struck me that for one who had done such 
great things in letters I was doing precious little writing, 
and I bethought me of a plan which a dreadful reality made 
all the more pleasing. Fischaa into literature to a slight 
extent, and L perceived at once that originality is no longer 
possible. The great thoughts have been thought; the great 
truths have been grasped and made clear; the great poems 
lave been written. I saw that literature of to-day is either 
an echo of the past or a combination of the ideas of many in 
the productions of the individual, and upon that basis I 
worked. My poems are combinations. I have taken a 
stanza from one poet, and combining it with a stanza from 
another, have made the resulting poem my own, and in so 
fur as I have made no effort to profit thereby I have been 
clear in my conscience. No one has been deceived but my- 
self. though T saw with some regret this evening when you 
read my lines that you were puzzled by them. I had be- 
ri that you understood me sufficiently to comprehend 
them.” 

_ Here my ghostly visitor paused a moment and sighed. I 
felt as though some explanation of my lack of comprehension 
curly in the evening was necessary, and so I said, 

“I should have understood you, Tom, and I do now, but 
| have not the strength of imagination that you have.” 

_’ You are wrong there, Phil,” said he. ‘‘ You have every 
hit as strong an imagination as I, but you do not keep it in 
‘orm. You do not exercise it enough. How have vou 
developed your muscles? By constant exercise. The 
Nvicination needs to be kept in play quite as much as 
the muscles, if we do not wish it to become flabby as 
‘he muscles become when neglected. That your imagina- 
ion is a strong one is shown by my presence before you to- 
micit. In reality, Phil, I am lying out there in Greenwood, 
coll in my grave. Your imagination places me here, and as 
“ied to my books, the play of Hamlet by Thomas Brag- 
don and my poems, they will also demonstrate to you the 
Suchgth of your fancy if you will show them, say, to your 
}vlor, to-morrow morning. Try it, Phil, and see; but this 
‘sly a part, my boy, of what I have come here to say to 

1 am here, in the main, to show you that throughout 
‘'ernity happiness may be ours if we but take advantage 

‘fancy. Do you take delight in my society? Imagine 
resent, Phil, and I will be present.” There need be no 
‘\'i for us, there need be no separation throughout all the 
~ to come, if you but exercise your fancy in life, and 
| life on this earth ends, then shall we be reunited ac- 
ng to nature's laws. Good-night, Phil. It is late; and 
' 4 could sit here and talk forever without weariness, 

‘ho have yet to put off your mortal limitations, will 
“orn out if I remain longer.” 

* shook hands affectionately, and Bragdon vanished as 
‘coniously as he had appeared. For an hour after 
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his departure I sat reflecting over the strange events of the 
evening, and finally, worn out in body and mind, dropped 
off into sleep. When I awakened it was late in the forenoon, 
and I was surprised when I recalled all that I had gone 
through to feel a sense of exhilaration. I was certainly 
thoroughly rested, and cares which had weighed rather 
heavily on me in the past now seemed light and inconsider- 
able. My apartments never looked so attractive, and on 
my table, to my utter surprise and delight, I saw several 
objects of art, notably a Barye bronze, that it had been 
one of my most cherished hopes to possess. Where they 
came from I singularly enough. did not care to discover; 
suffice it 10 say that they have remained there ever since, 
nor have I been at all curious to know to whose generosity 
1 owe them, though when that afternoon I followed Brag- 
don’s advice, and showed his book of poems and the volume 
of Hamlet to the janitor, a vague notion as to how matters 
really stood entered my mind. The janitor cast his eye 
over the leather-covered book of poems when I asked him 
what he thought of it. 

‘‘ Nothin’ much,” he said. ‘‘ You goin’ to keep a diary?” 

‘*What do you mean?” [ asked. 

‘Why, when I sees people with handsome blank-books 
like that I allus supposes that’s their object.” 

Blank-book indeed! And yet, perhaps, he was not wrong. 
I did not question it, but handed him the Bragdon Hamlet. 

‘* Read that page aloud to me,” I said, indicating the title- 
page and turning my back upon him, almost dreading to 
hear him speak. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it; but aren't you feeling well 
this morning, Mr. Marsden?” . 

‘* Very.” I replied, shortly. ‘‘Go on and read.” 

‘‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” he read, in a halting sort 
of fashion. 

‘Yes, yes; and what else?” I cried, impatiently. 

‘‘A Tragedy by William Shak—” 

That was enough for me. I understood Tom, and at last 
T understood myself. I grasped the book from the janitor’s 
hands, rather roughly, I fear, and bade him begone. 


The happiest period of my life has elapsed since then. I 
understand that some of my friends profess to believe me 
crazy; but I do not care. I am content. 

The world is practically mine, and Bragdon and I are 
always together. 


HOW DARKIES BECAME BLACK. 
BY WILLIAM CLIFFORD ORTON, 


‘“Hryr, chile! You am de worst for askin’ questions I 
ebber seen. Fust ‘tis, ‘Why doan chickens fly like other 
birds? Den it’s, ‘Why has mules long ears?’ And now it’s, 
‘Why is we black ?’” 

Here the old man tilted back his chair against the house, 
and made the air resound with aged cracked laughter. He 
was a long thin white-haired old negro, whose bent figure 
and lank hanging arms denoted a life of hard work, and 
whose high wrinkled forehead showed signs of brain ca- 
pacity. 

Every one in this old Jersey town knew Uncle Charley 
Maffet and his wife. Knew them to be the neatest, most 
industrious darkies that had ever graced the village. 

The most particular house-keeper could find no fault with 
Aunt Sue’s house-keeping, nor the most exacting gardener 
with Uncle Charley's patch of lawn and garden. 

No building in town—not even the house of the turret- 
crazy architect—could boast such an array of marvellous 
weather-Vanes, windmills, and bird-houses as did theirs. 

People driving by had often taken it for some govern- 
ment meteorological station, until, upon close examination, 
they saw that connected in some way with each instrument 
was the figure of a negro working away, in wooden uncon- 
sciousness of the parody on its race it was enacting. 

Wherever in town around a barn or cottage one saw some 
marvellous windmill or bird-house, he was certain that Un- 
cle Charley did live or had lived there’; for he was gifted 
with an inventive and mechanical talent that, backed by 
even a common education, would have made him famous. 
But he could not read a word ; and while old aunty read 
aloud from ‘‘de Book” (meaning the Bible), he spent the 
evening in converting old bed-heads, boxes, and barrels into 
marvellously constructed articles of furniture. 

With an old table-knife, a saw, and hatchet he fashioned 
toys that delighted every one. 

At his gate-post this day, fanned by a gentle breeze, four 
wooden negroes in red shirts and blue trousers turned in 
such a realistic way a huge wheel that one’s back ached for 
them, and you wished they could stop and mop their faces. 

Beyond on a clothes-pole 4 man was sawing a log, while 
surmounting another across the path was a red-dressed wench 
churning for butter that never came. 

Over the door of their one-storied house a woman stood, 
broom in hand, apparently shooing a long line of horses, 
cats, and dogs that turned with the wind along the ridge- 
pole. She was the failure of the family, for she had obeyed 
no wind in two years ; but, as Uncle Charley said, ‘‘ Eben de 
Lawd couldn't make a woman go straight when dey was only 
one in the world, and I guess I can’t needer.” 

Among those who knew him well his mechanical invent- 
ive genius amounted to nothing compared with his ability to 
make and tell stories. He had ‘‘de gif’ ob gab,” and was 
not saving of it. : 

“De Lawd didn’t hang my tongue loose onless He tendered 
it ter go,” he said. — 

This was a day when he had no work, and, knife in hand, 
whittling away, he was laughing at my demand for a story. 

‘Why, sah, 1 doan know as I’member "bout dat. You 
jest come roun’ dis ebening and I'll tell you how we came 
ter be black.” a 

With this assurance I went down to the cottage at night, 
knowing that I would hear something original ; for when- 
ever he ‘‘disremembered ” he called upon his inventive fac- 
ulties to supply the loss. The result was often surprising. 

Aunt Sue was sitting by the window, knitting coarse gray 
socks ; a gray cat was rubbing her arched back against the 
table-legs. [na corner surrounded by a little cloud of smoke 
sat Uncle Charley, chair tilted, knees even with his chin as 
usual. . 

After greetings, and Uncle Charley's usual protestations 
that he had not expected me, nor had any time to “ think her 
up,” he started off : 4 

“Well, chile, it’s surprisin’ ter me dat a man like you, 
what’s always a-readin’ books, doan know how we came ter 
be black. ‘Doan you know dat we wasn’ always black ? 
Dey wasn’ black in de garden ob Eden, But somehow or 
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‘nother folks ain't always satisfied. Dey always wants more 
dan dey got ; and often get less. De horse what’s tied ter a 
hitchin’-post always wants de grass on de odder side de road. 
De log Sam saws always ’pears smaller dan mine. De girl 
yer can’t get am de sweetest on de airth.” 

Here, casting a furtive glance at ‘‘de ole woman.” and 
seeing no signs of objection on her part, he chuckled to him- 
self and continued : 

“* Well, dese yer Israels was a-gittin’ tired of Egypt, and 
dey got up a little Fourth ob July and said dey was done 
makin’ brick widout pay, and dey left. 

‘‘ When dey got away it was jest de same. Dey heered 
tell about a lan’ called Canaan, and dere dey mus’ go. So 
Moses he done send a lot ob de strongest and finest-looking 
fellers out ter spy out de lan’. Up over de mounting dey 
climb and see a big lan’, full er houses and cities and big 
bunches ob grapes. 

‘Den aa, ye er-er conscursion, an’ ’cided ter call on 
de Canes. ell, de Canes was mity glad ter see ‘em, shook 
‘em by de han’,’vited dem in, and tried ter fin’ out ef dey 
was any lashun ob deirs. By-and-by dese Israels was pretty 
near starvin’, an’ right glad was dey ter stay ter supper 
when de Canes axed dem; for dey could smell something 
cooking. My. but it was good; dey nebber smelled no such 
smoke before!” 

Here the old man rubbed his stomach and rolled his 
tongue around in his mouth as though the odor was in the 
room, 

“So,” he continued, ‘‘dey sat down, and nebber tasted 
nothing so good in all deir libes as dis yer meat, what de 
Canes called chicken. Dey ate and ate. My golly! but 
"twas jest as good den as now.” 

Here he again lost himself in the raptures of the imagi- 
nary meal, while Aunt Sue laughed behind her apron. 

‘* Well,when dey got back dey tole de people dat de Canes 
was a fine people, but dat dere was no room in deir Jan’ fur 
any more pussons. 

‘**Moses he doan believe, nohow. Some wanted ter go, 
some ter stay—like a balky team—and so dey kep’ a-talkin’. 

‘* But dese yer spies—my gracious! how dey think about 
dat chicken! Dat was de fust dey had ebber eat, and no- 
how could dey get de taste out ob deir mouths. 

‘‘So while all de bickerin’ was a-going on, dey went back 
ter see de Canes and got more chicken, and kep’ up a-going. 

‘At fust dey was glad ter see em; but when dese yer 
Canes found dat de Israeis didn’t come ter see dem, but git 
deir bellies full; didn’t come ter marry deir daughters, but 
only jest full up on fried chicken, oh! den dey got pow’ ful 
mad, androve dem home. Sent word ter Moses if dey come 
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‘*Moses he was madder ver a fooled rabbit dog; said, ‘If 
any more goes I'll kill dem myself.’ 

‘But chickens, like beer and watermelons, once had, al- 
ways got ter have ‘ema’ 

Here Uncle Charley poked me and gave a sly glance at 
his wife, while he refilled his pipe. ‘ : 

‘‘By-and-by,” he went on, ‘dese yer spies ‘cided dey 
mus’ hab some more. Dey got up a crowd ob demselves an’ 
deir sweethearts, an’ plan a great picnic. Dey was all ter 
go out in de woods, an’ some ob de fellers would go erhead, 
an’ git some chickens from de Canes’ roost. 

‘My, but dat was jolly fun; so dey went an’ dey got 
erbout twenty big br’ilers from de Canes’ roost, an’ nebber 
got cotched. : ; 

‘** When dey got back in de woods, near de Israels’ camp, 
de girls had a fire an’ spits ready. It didn’t take long ter 
git dem ober @e fire ; an’ dey was soon er roastin’ brown. 
My golly! but dey smell good. De fire crackled, de grease 
sputtered. 

‘* But, young man, nebber you tell a girl you lub her till 
you got de ring in your pocket an’ de parson at de door. 

‘*One ob dese fellers had a squab wid his sweetheart. an’ 
lef’ her behind. Oh, I tell you women’s tricky, an’ ”—here 
he dodged a slipper that came from Aunt Sue’s corner, and 
chuckling to himself went on: 

‘Well. somehow ’nother, Mose, he heered ob dis yer 
party. He webber say much, but he were great on git up 
an’ gittin’. 

‘* Jest when all de chickens was about done an’ de Israels’ 
mouths was a-waterin’ an’ deir stomachs itchin’, an’ dey was 
ail er squattin’ round de fire, hold er hands, suddenly dey 
heerd a great yell, an’ Moses’ soldiers came up behind an’ 
pushed dem all headfust in de fire. 

‘My, but dere was a yellin’, an’ a screamin’, an’ dey all 
scrambled out an’ ran away, deir faces all burned black an’ 
deir hair all frizzled up. . 

‘* An’, chile, doan you know daf to dis yer day, dey, nor 
deir chillun, nor deir chillun’s chilluns, has been able ter 
wash dat black off, git de crinks out deir hair, or stop steal- 
in’ chickens?” 

Here Uncle Charley laughed and laughed. As I went to 
leave he called out : 

‘Doan yer want ter hear why mules has long ears ?” 

But I had no time to listen, and promised to come again 
to hear the story. 
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“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE.” 


T was late in the afternoon when John Suydam turned 
into Twenty-third Street, and he remarked the ab- 
sence of the gleam of color generally visible far away 
to the westward beyond the end of the street and 
across the river. There was no red vista that Christ. 

mas eve, for the sky was overcast and lowering, and there 
was a damp ebiil in the air, a premonition of approaching 
snow. It was about the edge of dusk as he skirted Mad- 
ison Square and saw the electric lights twinkle out sud- 
denly up and down Fifth Avenue, and in the square here 
and there. 

The young man crossed Broadway, skilfully avoiding a 
huge express wagon, and springing lightly out of the path 
of a clanging cable-car. He crossed Fifth Avenue, thread- 
ing his way through the carriages and the carts piled high 
with paper-covered packages. The white walls of the hotel 
on the opposite side of Twenty-third Street were dingy un- 
der the leaden sky as the haze of the swift twilight settled 
down, The wind died away altogether, and yet the atmos- 
phere was raw and dank. Suydam bought an evening pa- 
per from the crippled newsboy who sat in his rolling-chair, 
warmly wrapped against the weather, and seemingly cheer- 
ful and contented with his takings. 

A few steps further the young man passed an old French 
sailor standing on the curb-stone, and using his single hand 
to wind the machinery of a glazed box, wherein a ship was 
to be seen tossing on the regular waves while a train of cars 
kept crossing a bridge which spanned an estuary. Almost 
under the sailor’s feet there was an old woman huddled in 
a dirty heap over a tiny hand-organ, from which she was 
slowly grinding a doubtful and dolorous tune. By her side, 
but a little beyond, two boys were offering for sale green 
wreaths, and stars, and ropes of greenery, to be used in fes- 
tooning. Close to the broad windows of a dry-goods store, 
whence a yellow light streamed forth, a tall, thin man had 
a board on a trestle, and on this portable table he was show- 
ing off the antics of a toy clown who tumbled artlessly 
down a steep flight of steps. The people who hurried past, 
with parcels under their arms, rarely stopped to look at the 
ship tossing on the waves, or to listen to the hesitating tune 
of the wheezy organ, or to buy a bit of green or a perform- 
ing clown. Yet the open-air bazar, as it might plainly be 
called, the out-door fair, extended all the way along the 
street, and on both edges of the sidewalk the fakirs were 
trying to gather in their scanty Christmas harvest. 

Before John Suydam came to the corner of Sixth Avenue 
the snow began at last to fall; the first flakes descended 
hesitatingly, scurried by a brief wind that sprang up for 
a minute or two, and then died away absolutely. After 
a while the snow thickened and fell faster, sifting down 
softly and silently, but filling the air under the electric 
lights which were clustered at the corner, and reddening 
under the glare of the engines on the elevated railroad over- 
head, as they rushed along girt with swirling clouds of 
steam. The snow clustered upon the boughs of the unsold 
Christmas trees which stood irregularly along the sidewalk 
before a florist’s a few doors down Sixth Avenue, and by 
the time Suydam had turned the corner, they looked like 
the shrouded ghosts of balsam pines. 

All along the avenue he had to make his way through the 
same, crowds of belated Christmas shoppers, hurrying in 
and out of the overgrown stores, availing themselves of 
their last chance to buy gifts for the morrow; but as:he ad- 
vanced, the throng thinned a little, driven home perhaps by 
the snow-storm, Yet though the purchasers were fewer, 
the peddlers persisted. Suydam noted one old man, bent 
aud shrivelled, and with a long gray beard, who had a tray 
before him hung on a strap over his shoulders, and on the 
narrow board were plaster figures of Santa Claus carrying 
aloft a branching Christmas tree besprinkled with glittering 
crystalline flakes. Under the hood of the staircase of the 
station of the elevated railroad he saw a little blind woman 
wrapped in a scant shawl, silently proffering half a dozen 
lead-pencils. And high over the centre of the roadway the 
snow-clad trains thundered up and down, with white plumes 
of steam trailing from the engines. 

As Suydam neared Fourteenth Street he found the crowds 
compacting again; and at the corner there was a chaos of 
carriages, carts, and street cars. The flights of stairs lead- 
ing to the elevated railroad station were packed with peo- 
ple bearing bundles and boxes, most of them, ascending 
and descending with difficulty, jostling one another good- 
naturedly. Long lines of children of all ages spread along 
the wide plate-glass windows at the corner of one huge 
store, gazing wonderingly at a caravan of toy animals in 
gorgeous trappings, with chariots and palanquins, which 
kept circling around in front of painted palm-trees and 
gayly decorated tents. The snow was now falling fast, but 
still the young ones looked admiringly and waited willingly, 
though their hats were whitened, aud though the soft flakes 
melted on their capes and on their coats. 

The mass of humanity clustering about these windows 
forced Suydam almost te the edge of the sidewalk; but this 
was the last crowd he had to make his way through. Lower 
down there were no solid groups, although the avenue was 
still thronged. He was able to quicken his pace. So he 
sped along, passing the butchers’, where carcasses of sheep 
and of beeves hung in line garlanded with ropes of ever- 
green; passing the grocers’, where the shelves were battle- 
mented with cans of food; passing the bakers’, where bread 
and cakes, pies and crullers, were displayed in trays and in 
baskets. He glanced into the yellow windows of candy 
stores, and saw the parti-colored sweetmeats temptingly 
spread out. He caught a glimpse of more than one dealer 
in delicatessen whose display of silver-clad sausage and 
heavy pasty and wicker-work flask was enough to stimu- 
late the appetite of a jaded epicure. He saw the signs of 
a time of plenty, but no one knew better than John Suydam 
that just thew there was truly a season of want. 

Night had fallen before he reached the court-house, with 
its high roof and its lofty turret, before he came to the 
market, with its yawning baskets of vegetables and its long 
rows of pendent turkeys beneath the flaring jets of gas. 
He crossed the avenue and turned into a small street—not 
here-at right angles to the thoroughfare, as are the most of 
the side streets of New York. At last he stopped before a 
little house, an old two-story building, worn with long use, 
and yet dignified in its decay. The tiny dwelling had a 
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Dutch roof, with two dormer-windows; and it had been 
built when the Dutch traditions of New Amsterdam were 
stronger than they are fo-dav. 

The young man mounted the high stoop,on which the 
snow Was now nearly half an inch thick. He rang the bell 
twice with a measured interval between. The flying step 
of a girl was heard, and then the door was thrown open, and 
Suydam disappeared within the little old house. é 

As the door closed, the young man took the young wo- 
man in his arms and kissed her. 

**Oh, John,” she said, ** it is so good of you to come on 
Christmas eve. How did you manage to get away?” 

‘** I've only two hours,” he answered, ‘and I had to get 
something to eat, so I thought that perhaps you—” 

‘** OF course we can,” the girl interrupted. ‘* And mother 
will be delighted. She bas made one of her old-fashioned 
chicken pies, and it’s ever so much too much for us two. It 
will be ready at six:” 

‘*Then | know where I’m going to get my dinner,” her 
lover returned, as he followed her into the little parlor. 
‘* But I shall have to go back as soon as I’ve had it. I’ve 
told them that I think the office ought to be kept open till 
midnight, and I sail I'd stay. It would be a sorrowful 
thing, wouldn’t it, if any one who wants help couldn’t get 
it on Christmas eve?” 

‘* And there must be many who want help this hard win- 
ter,” said the girl. ‘‘1 went as far as Broadway this after- 
noon, on an errand for mother, and I passed six beggars—” 

‘Oh, beggars—” he began. 

“Yes, | know,” she interrupted again. ‘I did not give 
them anything, though it seemed so cruel not to. I knew 
what you thought about indiscriminate charity, and so I 
steeled my heart. And I suffered for it, too. I know I 
should have felt happier if 1 had given something to one or 
two of them.” 

‘*T suppose you did deprive yourself of the virtuous glow 
of self-sutisfaction,” Suydam admitted. ‘‘ But that virtuous 
glow is too cheap to be valuable. If we want to help our 
neighbor really we must practise self-sacrifice, and not pur- 
chase an inexpensive self-gratification at thé cost of his 
self-respect.” 

‘‘[ should feel as though I wasn’t spending Christmas 
if I didn’t givé away something,” she protested. 

‘* Exactly,” he returned. ‘* You haven’t yet freed your- 
self from the pestilent influence of Dickens, though you 
have much more sense, too, than nine women out of ten. 
You have blindly followed the belief that you ought to give 
for your own sake, without thinking whether it was best for 
the beggar to receive. Dickens’s Christmas stories are now 
breeding their third generation of paupers; and I doubt if 
we can convince the broad public of the absurdity of his 
sociology in another half-century. It takes science to solve 
probleins; hysteric emotionalism won’t do it.” 

‘You don't think all the beggars § saw to-day were hum- 
bugs, do you?” she asked. . 

** There isn’t one chance in ten that any one of the half- 
dozen is reaily in need,” he answered; ‘‘ and probably five 
out of the six have taken to begging partly out of laziness, 
and partly because they can beg larger wages than they can 
earn honestly.” 

‘*But there was one old man; he must have been forty, 
at least,” urged the girl, ‘‘ who was positively starving. 
Why, just as I turned out of Broadway I saw him spring 
down to the gutter and pick up a crust of bread and begin 
to eat it greedily. I felt in my pocket for my purse, of 
course, but a gentleman had seen it too, and he went up to 
the man and talked to him and gave him a five-dollar bill. 
Now, there was a real case of distress, wasn’t it?’ 

Suydam smiled sadly. ‘The starving man was about 
forty, you say? Tall and thin, wasn’t he, with a thin point- 
ed beard and a mark on his right cheek?” 

The girl looked at him in wonder. ‘‘ Why, how did you 
know?” she cried. ’ 

**That’s Scar-faced Charley,” he answered. 

‘And is he a humbug too?” she asked. 

‘*T followed him for two hours one afternoon last week,” 
he explained, ‘and I saw him pick up that bit of bread and 
pretend to eat it at least twenty times. When I had him 
arrested he had more than ten dollars in his pockets.” 

** Well,” the young woman declared, ‘‘I shall never be- 
lieve in anybody again.” 

** But I don’t see how it is Scar-faced Charley is out to- 
day,” Suydam went on. ‘* We had him sent up fora month 
only, for the judge was easy with him. If he’s out again 
so soon I suppose he must have a pull of some sort. Those 
fellows often have more influence than you would think.” 

‘* He took me in completely,” the girl admitted. ‘If Scar- 
faced Charley, as you call him, can act so well, why doesn’t 
he go on the stage and earn an honest living?” 

‘** That's the first thing that astonished me when I went to 
live in the University Settlement last spring, and began to 
study out these things for myself. I found beggars who 
were fond of their profession, and who prided themselves 
on their skill. What are you to do with them? And if you 
let them ply their trade, how are you going to distinguish 
them from those who are really in need?” 

‘‘Itisall very puzzling to me,” the girl confessed. ‘‘Since 
I’ve heard you talk, charity doesn’t seem half as simple as 
it used to,” 

No,” said Suydam, ‘‘it isn’t simple. In fact, it is about 
as complicated and complex a problem as the twentieth 
century will have to solve. But I’m coming to one conclu- 

sion fast, and that is that the way to tell those who need 
help from those who don’t need it is that the latter ask for 
it and the former won't. New York is rich and generous, 
and there’s never any difficulty about getting money enough 
to relieve every case of distress in the city limits—none what- 
ever. The real difficulty is in getting the money to the 
people who really need it, and in keeping it from the people 
who ought not to have it. You see that those who ask for 
assistance don’t deserve it—not once in fifty times; and those 
who deserve it won’t ask for it. There are men and women 
—women especially—who will starve before they will face 
the pity of their fellows. Every day I hear of cases of suf- 
fering borne silently, and discovered only by accident.” 

“T've been wondering for a week if we baven’t one of 
those cases in this house now,” said the girl. 

‘In this house?” the young man repeated. 
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‘‘T’ve been meaning to tell you about it all every day, 
she went on,‘ but I’ve seen so little of you, and when y.1; 
do come we have so many. things to talk about, you know 

“‘T know,” Suydam repeated. He was seated by her sic): 
on the sofa, and his arm was around her waist. He drew |) : 
closer to him and kissed her. ‘‘ Now, tell me about you: 
case of distress,” he said. 

“Well,” the girl began, ‘‘ this house is too big for mothe: 
and me alone, so we let one room on the top floor to two ol)! 
ladies. They have been here since before Thanksgivin« 
They are foreigners—Cubans, I think. The mother must |): 
seventy, and I can see she has been very handsome. Thi. 
daughter is nearly fifty, I’m sure; and a more devoti| 
daughter you never saw. She waits on her mother hand ani 
foot. They didn’t bring any baggage to speak of—no tru: k 
only just a little bag—and we saw at once that they wei 
very, very poor. They paid two weeks’ rent in advance, 
and since then they’ve paid two weeks more. A fortnigl 
ago the daughter told mother that they would be obliged if 
she would let them defer paying the rent for a little whiie, 
as a letter they were expecting had not come. And [sup- 
pose that was so, for the postman never whistled but the 
daughter came flying down stairs to see if there wasn’t some- 
thing for them. But it hasn’t come yet, and I don’t believe 
they’ve got enough money to get things to eat, haraly. The 
daughter used to go out every morning, and comy back with 
a tiny little parcel. You see, there’s a gas stove in their 
room, and they do their own cooking. But °he hasn’t been 
out of the house for two days, and we haveh’t seen either 
of them since the day before yesterday, when the daughter 
came to the head of the stairs and asked if there was a letter 
for her mother. We can hear them moving about overhead 
gently, but we haven’t seen them. And now we don’t real- 
ly know what to do. I’m so glad you've come, for I told 
mother I was going to ask you about them.” 

“Do you think they have no money?” Suydam asked. 

‘I'm afraid it’s all gone,” she answered. ‘* And they have 
no friends-at all, so far as we know.” 

“You say they are Cubans?” 

“I think they are. Their name is de los Rios—Sefiora 
de los Rios, I heard the daughter call her mother when she 
asked the postman about a letter.” 

‘“‘If it wasn’t so late,” said the young man, looking at his 
watch, ‘‘I would go to the Spanish consulate. But it’s 
nearly six now, and the consulate is certain to be closed. 
If there is any reason to think that they are actually suffer- 
ing for want of food, can’t you find some feminine reason 
for intruding on them?” 

‘“‘T’'m afraid we can’t,” she answered. ‘‘ We did trv yes- 
terday morning. When we found that the daughter didn't 
go out for something to cook, we were afraid they might be 
hungry, and so we talked it over and over, and did cur best 
to hit on some way of helping them. At last mother had an 
idea, and she made a sort of Spanish stew—what they call 
an olla podrida, you know. She got the receipt out of the 
cook-book, and she took it up and knocked at the door. 
They asked who it was, and they didn’t open the door but a 
little. Mother told the daughter that she had been trying 
to make a Spanish dish, and she didn’t know as she’d got it 
right, and so she’d come up to ask them as a favor if they 
wouldn’t taste it, and tell her if it was all right. You see, 
that was inother’s idea. She thought she might get them to 
eat it that way, and save their pride. But it wouldn’t do. 
The daughter said that she was sorry, but she couldn’t taste 
it then, she couldn't, nor her mother either. They had no 
appetite then, and so they couldn't judge of the olla podrida. 
She said they had just been cooking some chops and steaks.” 

“‘Chops and steaks?” echoed Suydam. 

“That's what she said,” the girl continued. ‘‘ But of 
course that was only her excuse for refusing. That was 
her way of impressing on mother that they didn’t need any- 
thing. So mother had to give it up, and bring the stew down 
stairs again. Mother doesn’t feel so badly about them, how- 
ever, because they had been cooking something yesterday. 
She smelt fish—yesterday was Friday, you know.” 

“I know,” repeated the young man; ‘‘ but still, I—” 

Just then the shrill whistle of the postman was heard 
and a sharp ring at the bell. 

The girl jumped up, and went to the door. Asshe opened 
it there came in the faint melody of distant sleigh-bells, and 
the roar of the street already muffled by the snow. 

She returned to the parlor with a long blue envelope in 
her hand. 

‘* Here is the letter at last,” she said. 

‘* What letter?” asked Suydam. 

“ The letter the old ladies are waiting for,” she answered 
handing it to him. 

He held it up nearer the single gas jet of the parlor and 
read the address aloud, ‘‘‘ Marquesa fs los Rios,’ and it’s 
registered.” 

‘*Yes,” the girl returned, ‘‘and the postman is waiting 
to have the receipt signed. He said he guessed it was money 
or a Christmas present of some sort, since it had so many 
I wanted you to know about it; but I'll take it 
right up now.” ; ; 

She tripped lightly up stairs, and John Suydam heard 
her knocking at the door of the room the two old ladies , 
occupied. After an interval she rapped again, apparently 
without response. Then he heard her try the door gently. 

Two seconds later her voice rang out in a cry of alarm: 
‘*Mother! mother! Oh, John!” 

~~ sprang up stairs,and found her just outside of 
the door of the old ladies’ room. She was trembling. and 
she gripped his hand. 

‘*Oh, John,” she said, ‘‘ something terrible has happered! 
It was even worse than I thought! They. were really 
starving!” t 

Then she led him silently-into the room, where her mo- 


ther joined them almost immediately. 


After waiting five minutes the postman at.the t door 
below became impatient. He rang the bell y and 
whistled again. He was kicking the snow off his boots and 
swinging his arms to keep warm, when at last the door 


opened and John Suydam appeared, with the long blue 
envelope in his hand. 

“I'm afraid that you will have to take this letter away 
again,” Suydam said to the postman. ‘‘ There is no one 
here now to sign for it. The Marquesa de los Rios is dead! 





THE DEADLY FOLDING-BED. 


Wiruin the past few weeks the folding- 
hed has achieved a most unpleasant. notori- 
ety, and the catalogue of ents due to its 
irrepressible internal contortions seems al- 


st to justify the suspicion that a carnival 2 S 
pope calamities has set in. Either The United States ° a o 
by reason of an outteent : poses Pongal Re Re 
avity of this mechanica y hy 4 
cet a because the —— = mon —— ment oO 
o teach us to go back to the decent and in- Sr 
pate a bedstead, we appear to be at the re ports aS 
mercy of an automatic impulse toward the ACP 
wardrobe state which threatens those who R O : 
contide themselves to the treacherous engine ef c S 
with suffocation, if not concussion of the AG 4 
spine, whereas nightmare was really the #} 
worst that was to have been anticipated. a pur E -2% 3 
There is ome apr py —— : 3 f 
in such behavior on the part of a 3 4 : 
jas been the friend of man since time imme- cream ot tartar gs t 
morial, and not only does it speak to us of D4 N 
2 


rest, sleep, freedom from care, and the peace- 
ful home, but it is most intimately connect- 


- : oof 
.d with the great drama of birth, life, and . d < ig 
ie The very differentiation of civilized hiohest ot all G 3 B 
maa is that he dies in bed. That gr wrweg r | 2 ba) 5 ‘o : 
kill gm is an atrocious turning of the slats, 4 > 

\ mak might as well die with his boots on In cavening strength. Sit /4 

us be téiescoped in a folding-bed collision— o 


the fact that he is in his night-gown is no 
sort of covsolation to those who must sepa- 
rate his ouyraged remains from the spring 
mattress. 

It is this iniquity in the folding-bed ac- 
cident that encourages the surmise of a 
Jatent deviltry in the machine. The addi- 
tion of the principle of the lever to a piece 
of furniture which our ancestors rightly 
constructed on simple, enduring, and repose- 
ful lines—to which they gave the stern 
solidity of a knight’s slumber and the airy 
height of a fair lady’s dreams—might have 
been expected to develop in it a taste for 
impish nocturnal saltations. The majestic 


mediseval bed, with its massive columns and- 


spreading canopies, was built to be proof 
against witchcraft. But this modern bed, 
with its stomach full of springs and chains, 
would have been banned by the Church in 
elder days, and no one would have looked to 
be safe in it at midnight even had it been 
riveted to the floor. 

The worst thing that can be said against 
the folding-bed, however, is that it is in bad 
taste. It is not wholly a modern invention, 
to be sure, as it had its predecessor in the fa- 

mous * bed by night and chest of drawers 
’ by day.” And in so far as it is designed to 
economize ‘space it is pardonable. But, like 
so many another invention of ours, it cannot 
rest satisfied with being a convenience, but 
must try to pass it off by a cheap assumption 
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baking powder, 


Royal Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure. 
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The Tiffany 
‘Blue Book.” 


(Now Ready.) 


IN announcing the publication 
of the ’94 edition of their “ Blue 
Book,” MEssrs. TIFFANY & Co. 


with our artistic 
Diaphanies 
(Colored Transparent Glass Pictures). 

Most magnificent decoration for 
Windows, Transoms, Skylights, 
Door Panels of Hotels, Churches, 
Private Residences, arid all places 
where Art Glass is used. 





of being something else. The folding-bed invite a careful examination of WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF ALL 
chooses to assume to be a wardrobe, and j i 
people whose ideas are not nice believe it to the attractive prices and large KINDS OF PICTURES. 


be a very refined thing to keep such a vulgar 
thing as a bed out of sight during the day. 
Just how much more prudish a wardrobe is 
than a bed it is difficult to say. Perhaps M. 
Max O’Rell might calculate the degree. But 
it is a curious fact that wherever you find 
a folding-bed you: almost always find the 
corners of the room unswept, so perhaps the 
recent carnival of calamities is in the nature 
of a judgment. ya 





FREE ONCE MORE. 

A person who has been a chronic victim of consti- 
pation is to be congratulated upon the adoption of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters as a means of freeing his 
bowels from the bondage of this tyrannous disease. 
This liberating medicine does its work naturally, 
without griping, as violent purgatives do. Use it to 
throw off the shackles of malaria, dyspepsia, rheuma- 
usin, and bilionsness._[Adv.] - 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. IL scothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{A dp.) 





STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, yet 
we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically and 
mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
aud best infant food obtainable.—[4 dv. ] 





Surerion to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
allvctions ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
S'von,13 rae Grange Bateliire, Paris, Park & TiLrorn, 


sr — Druggistx, Perfumers, Fancy yuoods stores. 
(ade. 





a BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
ise; Cures Cramps, Colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—[Adv.] 





: How to OURK A oo.p—“ Nothing easier! take a few 
‘toses of Wuicut’s Inpran Veautanie Pitts; I have 
told you half a dozen times.” —[ Adv. } 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


ue for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 





_ Arver a sleepless night, use Dr. StreerT’s ANG@os- 
'tta Burrers to tone up your system.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


assortment offered this season 
of énexpenstve objects, in new de- 
sign, of Jewelry, Fancy Goodsand 
Imported Novelties suitable for 
Holiday Gifts. 


The depreciation of silver has 
also enabled them to make a gener- 
al reduction in prices throughout 
their entire stock of Silverware. 


‘¢ Blue Book’”’ sent upon request, with- 
out charge. 


Tiffany & Co. 


New York. 


oenal 
Constable Ks Co 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Persian, Mohair, Indian, Oushak. Magnificent 
Antique Rugs, Mounted Skins. Lion, Tiger, and 
Jaguar Skins. One of the Richest Collections 
ever offered. 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Special Selections. Tapestries, Wall Cover- 
ings, Curtain Materials. 


Proadoveuy HA 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Union Square, 

















Unparalleled as Holiday 2nd 
Wedding Presents. 





To be had at all first-class Art 
Stores, and all Picture Depart- 
ments in first-class dry - goods 
houses. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, con- 
taining about 600 Illustrations, 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. Colored Catalogue, $1.00. 
Amount refunded in case of 
$10.00 order. 


GRIMME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New York. 


Main House and Factory, Leipzig, Germany. 





te HOLIDAY GIETS. he 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry, and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff,sleeve, 
and Collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
® on likea weuge, and flies 
around across the but- 
r tonhole. 

¢ Strong,dnrable,and can 
be adjusted with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor, Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 





BENEDICT’S TIME. | 
* ESTABLISHED 1821. >.4 





Sa | i y9~ § BITTERS,» THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal: properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
+ seb and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
mfacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 
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Crystallized Egg 


| Makes a delicious custard and is equal to eggs 


} 
| 


direct from the shell for many other purposes, 


NOT ARTIFICIAL 


| but preserved. Three-quarters of the eggs you 


| 


are now using were put in cold storage or limed 
last Spring. 
If your grocer does not keep it send 25 cents 
for a box containing one dozen eggs. 
C. FRED. LAMONT, 
71-73 Park Place, New York. 
115-121 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
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IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 
wo guaranteed to sharpen any —_ or mouey 


15 cents; all d sts or b 
RAZORINE MFG. CO., 2 W. 14th St., New York. 
120 





. dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
“sc Dr. THOMPSON S EYE WATER dress on receipt of ten cents. 


A GENTS WANTED—The work ie easy, plearant, 
rs either sex. 
664, Portland, Maine. 





A and adapted to both 
GEO, STINSON & CO., Box i ou Port 
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"UNTO THE GREEN HOLLY.” 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON.—ILLUSTRATED BY W. T. SMEDLEY. 


O one could understand it. If she had been 
beautiful, or bright, or well connected, or rich, 
the village might have found the whole mat- 
ter plain. But when Vint Nichols fell in love 
with her there was distinctly nothing in her 

looks or circumstances to afford a reasonable base for the 
young man’s action. For she was little and spare, with a 
small clay-colored face, from which dull brown eyes stared 
with a sort of doglike pathos. And her hair had the pe- 
culiarly dead flaxen hue which is directly intimative of sun- 
less rooms and meagre food. Her. very attire, even in the 
estimate of the small village, where the great elementary fact 
of fashion existed only in. modest sort, was lamentably poor. 

On the day when Nichols first saw her she was.toiling up 
the steep hill road, clad in a chocolate-colored frock which 
showed about the skirt yellowish streaks indicative of let- 
out tucks. A thin shawl pointed its threadbare fringes be- 
tween her narrow shoulders, and her heap of hazy hair was 
half hid in a limp hat pitcously trimmed with dejected- 
looking grasses. 

The group of men on the post-office porch suspended talk 
to observe her. 

“ Kind of a sorry-looking little trick,” remarked a man in 
jeans. ‘‘ Visiting up yender at Bailey's.” 
‘Any kin to them?’ asked Nichols, quickly. He had 


rd 


caught the briefest glimpse of the face under that poor hat 
—a face so wan, 80 sad, and yet so appealingly childish that 
something tugged at his heart. 

‘‘Heh? Er—yes. Sort of second cousin to Bailey, I hear 


-tell,” pursued the other, happy to furnish information to a 


man so flourishing in worldly matters as was Nichols. One’s 

cap may well be doffed to a fellow-being who owns a stave- 

yard and two buckers. ‘‘ This yere girl’s name's Clarissy 

osely. She’s from Lincoln County. ’Pears like she’s got 

a step-mam, and the old lady’s always a-picking at her, and 

so Clarissy aims to strike out for herself. Bailey ‘lows she 
lays off to locate here if she kin git sewing to do.” 

Nichols, with his hands constrainedly pocketed, gazed after 
the little figure going up the hill road. The evening sun 
shone through the highway dust, casting about the girl’s feet 
a haze of gold in which she seemed to fioat. Before her the 
tall Kentucky knobs rose barrén with late fall. Clumps of 
dull red brush burned lustily in ledges of the rocks, but be- 
low in the river bottoms, where most of the hamlet lay, only 
an occasional stubble field took the eye with a touch of vivid 
color. The South Fork lay thick and swart, ribbed at its 
banks-with bleached logs. Piles of lumber sat about, gray 
and square as tombs, Like distant pastoral pipes the miil 
saws rang sweet and high. Presently a whistle blew shrill. 
From the various small houses came smells of cooking. It 
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was supper-time, and men in blue blouses began to appear 
at the gates of the mill. 

It was an accustomed scene to Nichols. From the inn 
doors, the stave-office window, and the store porch—that 
Mecca of village bachelordom—he had viewed this evening 
outlook many times as a dull, unromantic vista. Now on 
a sudden it had meaning. Those mean houses were homes. 
That thread of smoke denoted a hearth at which folk who 
loved each other gathered. The thin crooning of a voice in 
a cottage hard by struck him tothe soul. It was the lullaby 
of a woman who clasped her baby to her breast. 

Nichols’s young face paled a little. He drew his cap 
over his eyes, and turned into the road to speak to Bailey, 
the sawyer, just then coming up from the mill shoot. 

Something later, Bailey, entering his own domain, a pea- 
green edifice of one story, pointed a jocular finger at his 
second cousin. 

“You're going to hev comp’ny to-night, Clarissy!” he an- 
nounced. And as the girl looked at him confusedly, he 
winked reassurance. ‘‘She’s got a beau, Clarissy hez,” he 
explained to his wife as she poured the coffee. ‘‘’Y Gee! 
the best -fixed man in town!” In a prophetic burst he 
added: “‘I reckon you won't need to chase round after no- 
body’s sewing, Clarissy. Nichols was mighty int’rusted 

(Continued on page 1211.) 
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“Disfigured for Life” 


Is the despairing cry of thousands afflicted 
with unsightly skin diseases. 

Do you - realize what . this disfiguration 
means to sensitive souls? 

It means isolation, seclusion. 

It is a bar to social and business success. _ 

Do you wonder that despair seizes upon— 
these sufferers when © 

Doctors fail, standard remedies fail, 

And nostrums prove worse than uscless? 

Skin diseases are most obstinate to cure. or 
even relieve. 

It is an easy matter to claim to cure them, 
but quite another thing ws do so. | 

pa CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Have carned the right to be called Skin 

Specifics, 

Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. : 

There are cases that they cannot cure, but. 
they are few indeed. 

It is no long-drawn-out, expensive experi- 
ment. . 

25c. invested in a cake of 

CUTICURA SOAP 

Will prove more convincing than a page 
of advertisement. 

In short 

CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 

And its cures are simply marvellous. 

Now is the time — 

To take CUTICURA. 

CURES made in WINTER 

Are permanent. 
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Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuti- 
cura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; Resolvent, $1.00. 
Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, 
Sole Proprietors, Boston. ‘All About the 

_ Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 
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peg A A When depressed or suffering 
and brain, try the pop- from melancholia, take Vin 


Mariani; 2 will drive away the 
“blues,” and will give new life 
and vigor. 


> slar French tonic, Vin Mariani. 
It is exquisite to the taste and the 
beneficial effect ts immediate and 







Zo clear the throat, to 
7 ————> maintain the voice and to 
~~ | counteract nervousstrain, 

|| orators, teachers and pub- 

| &cspeakers takeVin Mari- 

| ani previous to appearing 

; : before their audiences. 









Lyric and dramatic “ag 
G@rtists, whose arduous 
profession requires toning 
and strengthening of the 
system, find Vin Mariani 
superior to all other stimu- » 
fants, and without un- , ‘as : 
pleasant reaction. hig. 4 ROA * 


—" <r, 























Beauty and grace are abso- 
lutely impossible unless health 
zs perfect ; Vin Mariani for t:- 
tifies and refreshes the system 
through the blood, thus secures 
clear complexion and happy 
aisposition. 








and theatre parties, 
balls, receptions and 







duties in society will 
Satigue. Try Vin Marieni 
and thus avoid lassitude 
and tired feeling. 







ky : NY , 
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Clergymen recommend Vin 
Mariani, and it zs the most 
popularly used tonic in the 
hospitals, pub&c and relig- 
tous institutions everywhere, 
as it nourishes, fortifies and 
refreshes ; effect is immediate 
and taste ts delicious. 








































p¥e” Yves KR BARRE. J 
? All eminent physicians 


S recommend Vin jas 
Y anerve tonic and strength- 
ener of the entire system. + 


WRITTEN ENDORSEMENTS FROM 
OVER 7,000 PROMINENT PHYSI- 
= CIANS. 








Equestrians and bicyclists do not feel 
Jatigue when fortified by Vin Mariani. 3 
The wheelmen in the recent long-distance 

vaces in Europe used Vin Mariani. 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


SPECIAL OF FER. llustrated book, containing Portraits and 
Autographs of Celebrities, will be sent FREE to all who apply. | 


es MARIANI & COMPANY, 


Gaboratory : Neuilly $/Seine. 239 Oxford Street, N. W. New York Offices, 52 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET. 
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the Bailey - The. 
neck-scarf at due sacred 
in village for love, 





peaks. dark head was bedewed with Hui 0 odors, and 


his boots, above an honest rim of red’mud, cast 


. She made no 
effort at speech. She was too dazed for qayety | aher 


they're huntin’ sugar, not v: re, ert ben to step up-to 


‘om lively! I'd never in the livin’ world hey got iley if, 
1 hedn’t jest natchelly kept a laverin’-and, wheedlin’, of 
jim till he skercely knowed where he was at. ee to’ 
keep right at’em; for they’re mighty oncertajn, men is, and 


if one girl won't toss ’em a kiss there’s others thet will. -So' 


you better watch out.” . 9 '., 

“<1 don’t know how to do,” gasped Clarissa, bewildered. at 
the brilliancy of the.chance which she, through ignorance of 
ways and wiles, was onapeeeny letting slip, 

One evening she and Nichols: were walking along the cliff 
road. Far down below them the village lay-half seen in the 
twilight. A dimness of sunset crimson folded the dark 
western hills. Everything was motionless and quiet, except 
that a bat, restlessly whirring across the fading crimson, 
seemed still to feel the fret fever of the day. 

Nichols walked in a small gait to keep step with Clarissa, 
who loitered at his side, a little sprite, almost spectral in her 
austere delicacy of line and color. Her face -was shyly 
lifted. The flaxen hair frayed about her brows like a silvery 
nimbus about the face of a Virgin of the Botticellian type. 
Against her slight frame her lax skirts sagged. She kept 
her heavy svelte down, being half afraid to gaze openly at 
the figure beside her, arrayed in a brand-new suit, and with 
a neck-scarf of tenderly suggestive hue below its chin. 

Suddenly a gray twig, catching at her skirt, rose in the 
path with a snakelike twist. Clarissa uttered a cry, and 
caught at Nichols’s sleeve. 

‘Tt was only a Joose branch,” he reassured her, eagliatediy 
clasping her small clinging hand; ‘‘ but say, oh, Clarissa, 
you'll let me take care of you always, won’t you?” 

“ Coming to the village ear, this betrothal was altogether 
unaccountable, No one could -make out “ what on yearth 


Vint Nichols see in thet pore little skite of a Mosely gyrl.” 


And, indeed, the Mosely girl was herself more surprised 
than any one else. She had been shut in a dungeon of 
despair; she had expected no prince; and behold, here were 
the sound of silver trumpets, a cloth of purple, and the 


royal suite doing obeisance. She felt like bending the: 


knee and lifting pressed. palms. Then, as Nichols insisted - 
on being himself the slave, Clarissa suffered a curious re- 
vulsion of sentiment. She permitted herself to be adored, 

and actually developed a right queenly air of condescension 

in her bearing toward her lover. 


*‘ Blame if she don’t wind Nichols round her little finger!” - 


speculated Bailey. ‘‘ She’ll rule the roast in that house.” 
‘It'll be a house wuth rulin’,” returned his wife. ‘* Nichols 
hev bought the best lot in town, and he aims to put up a 


tivo-story house with piazzers.. Law, well! Some’s born to - 
luck. Only, if I was Clarissy, I’d hate to live acrost from | 
that old house of Saler’s—a grave in its front-yard, and» 


all. It’d give me the shakes, pani : 
Clarissa, with dignified unconcern, looked toward the site: 
of her future home. The lot sloped a little over the hill’s 


brow. Just beyond it, in a thicket of beeches,the old Saler- —st 


cottage slinted: its clapboarded roof. Gray lichens scaled 


the eaves, and blistered the ancient walls like fossil tears. — 


A scrap of brokea window blinked intothe weedy yard, the 
further end of which showed always a myrtle-green. spot, 
darkly evident beneath a gnarled rose-tree. Whether there 


was snow about, or the pale freshness of spring, the deep : 


verdancy of summer, or the party-colored drifting of autumn 
leafage, that spot lay alwaysin view. Saler's little daughter 
had slept for forty years under those myrtle sprigs. She 
had been only a baby when she died; but though Saler had 
moved to another town, and was old and case-hardened in 
business pursuits, he still remembered the dimpled little 
thing who had been lowered so long ago into that rifted 
garden end. : 

Til get him to sell the place, and we’ll tear the old 
thing down,” said Nichols. 

Pll never consent to build opposite unless you do,” said 


Clarissa, firmly. ‘‘ It would make me miserable to have that - 


rickety hut across the road. It’s in frightful repair. And 
that grave! Oh, of course the place must be torn down!” 
’ Certainly,” acquiesced Nichols, with great. decision. 
Day by day the walls of his new house rose in pine-bued 
prominence against the green hill-side. On a certain sum- 
mer morning he and Clarissa, returning from a wedding 
journey to Lexington, over the freshly painted thresh- 


old of the lavender-colored structure, and were at home to— 


their kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

[never laid eyes onto no such stuffed chairs as you got, 
Clarissy,” said. Mrs. Bailey, on her first visit. ‘: And lace 
curtings and a organ! Well, some’s born to luck! You’d 
cucht to thank your God, Clarissy, for givin’ you a man 
ke you got, and a house with water in the kitchen.” 

_ I shall never be happy,” said Clarissa, smoothing down 
‘he folds of her pink cambrie frock, ‘‘ till’ that Saler house 
's torn down, e’ve made him offers, but he won’t sell. 
A nd T can’t look out without seeing those broken windows 
oa that baby’s grave. Oh dear! metimes I just know 

‘ee something white flickering through the brush yonder 

a little ghost!” Mie , 
Mrs. Bailey rose with dignity, 

me You re plumb crazy,” she remarked, with easy candor. 
_vY the time you got a teethin’ baby of your own you 
2 ¥ ' hev time to see ghosts. You better quit complainin’, 

i’ tty to make Vint happy. Husbands and sweethearts 


‘"'t the same thing. You may ketch a man with a purse 
_ {att lips, but it takes the grip of the hull jaw to holt 


— tossed her head. The flaxen hair was prettier now 
‘in it had been, and @ generous diet: bad brought a rosy 





“to speak of. 
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Well, irs, 2,50), .: Jglow.to Clarissa’s cheeks. Her lips were lined with pink, 
osm, eh alee Si 


. “* You are bandsomer than ever,” Nichols said daily to his 
wife. -*t Is itoh, Clarissa, is it because you are happier?” 
» “*T can never.be really happy while that old house scowls 


~ at me daily,” replied Clarissa, sli coldly from her hus- 
_ band’s arms.’ Nichols sighed. es : My 


was ulways, materiall 
and spiritually, slipping coldly from him. ‘ . 
» Her ambition perpetually stimulated him to new business 
ventures... She had never before felt in her hand the reins of 
the steed of fortune, and in the exhilaration of the novel ex- 
perience Clarissa was riding rather recklessly. 

** If Saler won't sell, we will,” ehe exclaimed. ‘‘ Let's buy 


sa a ce the hill, Vint, and build a bigger house. I want dou- 
of rs. »” . 


4 hatin we'll have to wait till next year,” said Nichols. 
I'm alittle in debt—building and all. Every cent I got is 
invested in staves. I've gota big drive up river waiting for 
rain.” He looked paler and thinner than when he had wooed 
Bailey's young cousin. Business cares sat heavy upon him 
in these autumn days, and. his vision strained to the far 
horizon which lay beyond the time of “tides.” The two 
buckers in his yards stood silent, waiting hungrily for those 
rough slips of oak that lay upstream: In his dreams Nichols 
saw. their corrugated pistons in activity, their double blades 
‘skimming off the staves to smooth concavity. Nichols 
laughed in his sleep, thinking of the pyramid’ of bucked 
staves that should rise in: his yards. 

+ Drouth lasted long. Then little rains came, but too little 


{ “Oh, for a long wet spell!” sighed Nichols. 
.-*Rain!” said Clarissa, playing a small tune on the organ. 
‘This hole of clon 9 is bad enough when it’s clear. When 
the rain sets in—well, I don’t know how I'll stand that awful 
old Saler house then.” She twitched her shoulder a little as 
Nichols bent to kiss her good-by. ‘Oh, how foolish you 
are!” said Clarissa. . : 

On a sudden the weather changed. The skies knotied 
themselves together like the brows of one in anguish. Light- 
nings shackled the hills. The earth was shrouded in sheets 
of rain. Day and night it poured, upriver and down, and 
those who had prayed for.a big Christmas “‘ tide” felt that 
the gods were propitious. But even while Christmas buying 
went on briskly at the village store, and firs were cut down 
from distant hill-sides, and great bunches of mistletoe were 
carried to the school-house to deck the barren room for 
holiday ‘‘exercises”—even while all this was forward, a 
great fear fell on those who had timber afloat. 

The “tide” was too heavy. Suddenly came word, too, of 
a freshet that would be upon the booms by nightfall—the 
very nightfall when children were wide-eyed with expecta- 
tion of the morrow’s gifts. 

“ Christmas eve!” muttered Nichols, as he watched the 
treacherous river foam over its banks, and saw the wild red- 
ness of the countless lanterns alongshore, and listened to 
the shouts of the men leaping from log to log, or working 
with the boom-ropes, or tipping about in little skiffs among 
the loosened drift. Nichols, armed with a pike-pole, and 
half sick and dizzy with cold and weariness and dread, 
steadied’ himself as a shout rang from the opposite float. 

‘*She’s catching it from above! Look out for the boom! 
Is‘that you, Nichols? God A’mighty, man! Your staves 
are slippin’ through the boom like snowflakes. No use; we 
can't holt’em in.’ 

Nichols leaned forward. <A sudden flood swept between 
the melting banks, and he saw a current sharp with the 
edges of thousands of staves floating airily out toward the 
deep sea. A wild Jaugh seemed to haunt the chill air. It 
was the time of Christmas cheer. Nichols could see the 
lighted store windows full of toys and balsamic greenery. 
Further off burned a smaller light in the room where 
Clarissa sat at ease. Through the darkness her face, care- 
less: unloving, yet to him so sweet, rose with eyes of menace. 
He had hoped to do so much for her, and he had lost every- 
thing. 

Nichols groaned as he stumbled against a great coil of 
rope and sank upon it. An intolerable desire for rest stole 
over him. Through the anguish of his soul he seemed, 
y- enough, to-see the myrtle-hidden couch where 
Suler’s little daughter slept so well. To sleep—that was 
it—to sleep! He cast a dull. eye on the river, which, even 
as he. looked, softened to the likeness of a dark, dimpled 


: arm held out to receive him. Clarissa sat warm and-safe at 


home, If he, Nichols, yielded to the murmuring invitation 
of the river, if he closed with its swift embrace, and drank 
its sweet fierce kiss, and was whirled away in a delirious 
passion of death, perbaps then Clarissa would forgive him? 

Some men passed, and saw the crouching figure by the coil 


of rope. ; 

“Keep our eye onto him, Joe,” said one. ‘It’s Vint 
Nichols. He's lost his pile to-riight. Cuss a mounting 
stream, anyhow!” ; a 

Up in her bright sitting-rooi.a Clarissa, indeed, sat as 
Nichols imagined her. She was idly practising on the organ. 
Some one knocked. _ The door burst open, and Mrs. Bailey 
stood excitedly on the threshold. : 

‘*Clarissy! my goodness! are you a-playin’ chunes when 
men’s lives is in danger?’ she cried, casting her wet shawl 
back. Clarissa had risen. She had paled a little, and stood 
catching at the collar of her crimson gown. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” she stammered. 

‘*Mean!” vociferated Mrs. Bailey. ‘‘ Hain’t you heard tell 
of the freshet? Everything’s sweepin’ through the boom. 
Wilkins’s boy is drownded, and thar ain't a man on the river 
to-night but takes his life in his hands. Your man’s lost 
every splinter of wood he had afloat. I just got word he was 
actin’ like he was plumb deranged—and you—you dressed 
up to kill, a-playin’ music like Babylon hisself. I asks God 
to forgive me for marryin’ kin of yourn, so I do, Clarissy 
Nichols!” She broke off, panting. ‘ 

Clarissa had wn white as the thread of ribbon in her 
shining hair. Her eyes stared large and dazed. She tottered 
as if she would have fallen; and then, sti]l tremulous, sped 
suddenly forward, and past the portly figure in the door- 
way. 

« Olarissy!” cried Mrs. Bailey, scared and confused. The 
wind howled back at her as she peered into the whirling 
rain, but the darkness had already swallowed the slight 


_ small form of Nichols’s wife. 


Down on the river confusion reigned. Everywhere was 
red-streaked darkness, and the clamor of rain and rushing 


water. Men’s voices rose loud and insistent; but Nichols, 


sitting on the rope coil, heard and saw only vaguely. The 


sound that reached him most definitely was the siren voice 


of the river, forever murmuring its rhythm of rest, forever 
mixing its utterance with Nichols’s memory of another 


. voice, as sweet but less concerned to give him a hint of love 


or peace. Clarissa would net care. Nichols, rising rapidly, 
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stumbled nearer the v of the stream. As he moved, two 
figures appeared on the bank behind him. In the hand of 
one a lantern swung, pricking the gloom with dozens of 
flaming needles. 4 
“There he is—there’s Nichols,” said a man’s tones. 
‘Where?’ said a softer voice. In the red-shot dusk some- 
thing in crimson garments took shape—something with 


, drenched long hair blowing out in the wet wind... “ re?” 


said the soft voice. And then Nichols, leaning over the 
river’s edge, felt a clasp of sudden fingers on his arm. 
Clarissa’s wet hair blew up against his face, but through its 
meshes he saw her white cheeks, her slight throat, and 
parted lips. Was it Clarissa? Clarissa with such a look in 
her eyes as stilled the very beating of his heart? 

“Vint!” she said; ‘‘ Vint!” 

“It’s all lost,” he stammered, confused by her tenderness 
of modulation. ‘‘ Home, everything. I risked all—and lost. 
I wanted you to have everything—I—” 

“IT have everything I want!” sobbed Clarissa against 
Nichols’s dripping shoulder. ‘‘ Everything! And if the 
house is gone—we can live somewhere else.” She paused, 
and broke into.a low laugh. ‘‘ Vint,” she cried, ‘‘ Saler will 
rent us his cottage. ell mend the fence and fix the 
windows, I know now why that place worried me so—it 


. was begging for curtains and pots of geraniums and paint 


and soupsuds.” 
Nichols gazed at her, half avpting. in the warmth at 
his heart, that they were not really going to be so roman- 
tically poor as Clarissa fancied: 
‘* You forget,” he said, ‘‘ dear, you forget Saler’s daughter.” 
“IT shall plant roses over her,” breathed Clarissa, ‘‘ poor 
little baby! And to-morrow—ah, Vint, to-morrow!—I’m go- 
ing to lay a wreath of holly on her little lonely grave, so 


she'll have a share in the happy, happy Christmas we're go- 
ing to keep.” 


AN IGNOBLE “SPORT.” 
BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 


CONFESS that I begrudge using the word sport, 


even guarded by quot«'s, when the crust hunter whom 
Mr. Heming has brougut before us so vividly is the 
subject under discussion. I have no toleration of 
“‘crusters,” except where an empty camp-kettle has 

made meat a necessity. 
‘**Crusting” is the winter device of the butcher who in 
summer turns his unsportsmanlike attention to “ jacking.” 
Possibly some of my renders do not know what is ‘* crust- 
ing’; my sincere wish is they never will know by experi- 


ence; and for these a few words of explanation. The 


‘‘cruster,” sometimes incorrectly called a Sportsman by the 
unenlightened, is a man whose sole conception of sport ‘is 
to kill; the chase of his quarry he considers uninteresting 
and tiresome work; to him the matching of the hunter's 
woodcraft against the animal’s cunning and naturally keener 
ears and nose means nothing whatever. What he wants to 
do is to kill, and if the animals were all tied fast and hard 
to trees, so that he could in safety split their heads with an 
axe, it would suit him all the better. So long as he geis 


the deer or elk or moose that he is after, it makes no differ- _ 


ence by what means he attains his end. 
The same qualities that make the ‘‘cruster” are found 


also in the man who plays foul on the footbali field, who ’ 


abuses his horse or dog, or who as mai r or captain of a 
college team permits the playing of an ineligible man. In 
my trips about this country, which with rifle and shot-gun 
have taken me pretty much all over it, I cannot call to mind 
a-sportsman of my acquaintance who ‘had not as boy and 
man ‘‘ played fair” first and last. I can remember, on the 
other hand, men who as boys had not played fair, and as 
men fell far short of being sportsmen. If ever I wanted to 
know a man thoroughly I should go afield with him; and, 
bi scaptan that leads up to the thought of what an exceed- 
ingly profitable field for young women to cultivate ! 


tis when the snow is fairly deep, crowned with a crust 


strong enough to bear the man though not his quarry, that 
the cruster goes forth in al] his diabolical glory. He revels 


in the prospect of a *‘ kill,” for he knows when once the trail © 


is found the slaughter is certain to follow. It may be only 


’ half an hour, as oftentimes it is with deer; it may be for an 


hour or two, if it isa moose; but the hunter knows tliat with 
the crust cutting its legs at every plunge, the 
eventually wear itself out and stand at bay exhausted. This 


is the time when the cruster reaches the climax of his tri- | 


umph, for the worn-out creature stands shivering before 
him, and he may take his ease in the killing. It is a poor 
sort of man indeed who finds: pleasure or profit in crust- 


ing! : 

Phere are many different degrees in crusting, where the 
time of chase and facility of killing are more or less long or 
easy, but they all lead to the one result. Crusting is about 
as much sport as it might be to tie'a tin can to a dog’s tail, 
and then turn him loose in thick underbrush for the other 
dogs in the neighborhood to chase. . 

The favorite time for the cruster is when with several feet 
of snow on the ground there comes a thaw, followed by a 
hard freeze. An icy crust forms which,when broken, scrapes 
and cruelly cuts the legs of the frantic animal. 

The degree of cruelty in crusting —— entirely on the 
depth of snow and ben | of crust. It is all butchery, but 
the. victim may have a longer run, until it is finally ex- 
hausted, if the snow is not deep or the crust very hard. 

Crusting is oftentimes misap;lied to hunting on snow- 
shoes when there is but a foot or eighteen inches of snow, 
with no pronounced crust. Under ‘these conditions the 
sportsman is decidedly the more handicapped of the two, 
for there is slight, if any, resistance to the moose and eik, 
and even the deer can travel through such snow at a turn 
of speed that soon carries them where the most expert snow- 
shoers will not molest them until after at least several 
hours of hard tramping. 

With snow in this condition, it is still-hunting with the 
advantage the tracks give, but as an offset the sportsman 
has decidedly the disadvantage in locomotion; he cannot 
begii to go so rapidly on the Canadian or web shoe (such 
as the hunter in the illustration wears) as without them on 
the bare ground, and Norwegian shoes are very awkward to 
handle in timber. 

‘When the snow is very sani 4 and the crust hard, crusting 
is in its vilest phase. At such a time deer will take but a 
few bounds before they sink exhausted, elk will persevere 
longer, and moose will stand the fatigue and pain the long- 
est of all; but even they will probably not be able to keep 
at it more than half an hour, if that, and the crusier, if he be 
only moderately “— or shoes, may travel within revolver- 
shot all the way. It is Jike sticking a beef to kill a moose 
under such conditions, 


r beast will - 
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AT BAY—RUN DOWN BY A CRUST HUNTER.—Drawy sy A. H. H. Hemine. 


A crust strong enough to enable a deer to escape would 
of course fail to support the weight of a moose, while drifts 
of snow that would stop a deer, the long-legged moose would 
trot through with slight concern. . 

There are conditions when the crusting of moose contains 
an element of danger, and those are when the suow is not 
deep enough to make the going of the beast a succession 
of plunges, and the crust is not hard enough to cut his legs 
severely. This would be when the snow was,say,about two 
and a half feet deep; with a fairly hard crust, but not one 
that has resulted from a thaw. The cruster does not favor 
these conditions, for it means, if he gets on the track of a 
moose, an all-day’s tramp at least—possibly longer—and 
a likely an vere | time at the finish. 

he moose starts off at his ungainly but ground-covering 
trot, and at a pace that no man on shoes, be he never 80 ex- 
pert, can equal. But unless he is a novice at crusting he 
knows that after an hour or so the moose will slow down, 
for it is a wearisome gait in this going even for such long 
legs. As the hours wear away, persistent pursuit and the 
hard travelling begin to have their effect on the moose; 


his legs are becoming tender from the continual scraping of 
the well-packed snow, and his humor grows dangerous. He 
is getting tired and nes. Very. likely he will make a 
stand now and then and look toward the cruster, who by 
this time is not very far behind, but the poor animal is more 
apt to keep on going until, worn out, he stops and faces 
about, determined to test the fighting quality of this solitary 
ursuer. 

= This is the time when the' cruster had best beware, for 
the moose has a villanous temper when brought to bay, 
and often has still enough energy left to charge and to 
give his persecutor on snow-shoes as dangerous a few mo- 
ments as ever he had. He will do well to draw near his 
quarry cautiously, being careful to keep near some tree, -up 
which he can shin in case his first shot. does not kill. 

It is at just such a moment that Mr. Heming has sketched 
his cruster; and the sullen defiance of the moose, with his 
bristling mane, means that the hunter will have to do some 
very lively scrambling or rapid shooting should he not bring 
the old savage down with the first: shot. This cruster, 
however, seems to be no tenderfoot, for he has a friendly 





tree at hand in case of necessity, and is taking a long, sure 


aim. 

Notwithstanding a fairly prevalent idea to the contrary, 
it has been my experience, and that of most of the sports- 
men I have known, that moose will not charge you except 
when extremely harassed; though the first moose I killed 
kept me on his trail in Wyoming from one morning at day- 
break until the sun was about two hours high the next, and 
then gave me a very unpleasant few moments, charging me 
furiously, and requiring two bullets from my “old 
reliable” 40-90 Sharps. But Theodore Roosevelt puts the 
case properly in saying that moose differ as widely as men 
in courage and ferocity. 

To my mind there is no sport that equals hunting moose. 
No game is so difficult to stalk, unless it be the white-tail 
deer; the chase of these two greatly surpasses all other still- 
hunting in the skill required and excitement furnished, 
save, possibly, the pursuit. of that wonderfully elusive crea- 


; ture, the Rocky Mountain sheep. But all that is ‘‘another 


story.” If I have shown one crust hunter the error of his 
ways, the mission of this article is accomplished. 





APOE SORE 


THE FUTILE CRUSADE AGAINST FOOTBALL into which 
the editor of the New York Hvening Post has recently flung 
himself with well-developed hysteria and a Roget's The- 
saurus would hardly excite comment were it not that un- 
doubtedly. many. worthy readers of the Post are as ignorant— 
if less irascible—on the subject as isthe editor. I pass over 
the diatribe of a Philadelphia medical trade journal as too 
absurd even for censure. Mr. Godkin must have been put 
to sore straits for argument to quote such a hodgepodge 
of misstatement and ignorance. Nor is it my purpose here 
to enter into a lengthy refutation of the "*@ many ab- 
surd misstatements about the game. Any student of the 
timés, any common-sensed man who keeps his eyes and ears 
open, knows perfectly well, without my telling him, that 
football and all athletics have done and are doing magnifi- 
cent work for the physical development and moral better- 
ment of our boys and young men all over the country. 


Ir Mr.GopkKIN REALLY DovustTs this I commend to him the 
editorial columns of the New York Sun and Tribune, where 
recently much good mafter on this subject has been printed; 
and further, to him and to all who question my statement, I 
commend the Superintendent of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which, with its branches all over America, has 
been one of the most active workers in the good cause. But 
these facts are patent to all save the editor of the Post, who 
writes, 

** But the fact is that, however valuable football may be as a means 
of moral and physical discipline, none of the universitics profit by it.” 

The veriest tyro of a reporter on the Post’s staff could 
have told his chief better; the faculties of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and of every college in the country would have 
been glad to tell him how athletics, of which certainly foot- 
ball is an integral part, have elevated the general morale 
of the undergraduate body bv absorbing the animal spirits 
that formerly were wasted in dissipation. Still further, 
the reporter could have informed Mr. Godkin that Amer- 
ican and English universities have none of the duelling 
and sanguinary scandals common in European colleges, 
where football and athletics are not practised; he could also 
have told him that only so recently as December Ist the 
Bavarian War Minister at Berlin publicly declared it to be 
impossible to do away with duelling; that if it were abolish- 


es Ben AS a Ba" Hr > 


ed ‘‘men would have recourse to fisticuffs,” and I might 
add that if football were introduced, there would be no need 
for legislation on duclling. 


A MAN ARGUES HIMSELF AN IGNORAMUS when he dis- 
utes the value of athletics at our schools and universities 
n the moral and physical development of boys and young 

men. There is no need of a sermon on this subject to any 
thinking father who remembers his own boyhood. 

Wading through the columns of vituperation which the 
Post and some of the provincial papers on its exchange list 
have printed against football, eo able to discover but 
three points at issue: 1. Does the — play an important 
part in the education of the boy? 2. Is it brutal? 38. Is the 
tide of popular favor setting against it? 

I have already answered the first. We must have the 

ame; we need it. As for the third, pick up any Western, 
uthern, or Eastern pa r in season and note the attend- 
pee at the game and the amount of space the newspaper 
ves to it. 

Now as to the game being brutal. Distinctly it is not, as 
played by thoroughly trained and competently coached 
teams. It may be and in some instances has been made brutal, 
but the same men could make any game brutal. Much has 
been made by the Post over several sad deaths resulting 
from accidents on the football field. From all I can learn, 
however, only one received his hurt in a scrimmage, and he 
was not in condition to play. Most of the ‘‘ serious acci- 


dents ” result from a reporter's desire to wax sensational and 
fill space. 


THERE ARE TWO CHARGES which may be brought against 
the game and sustained: one, that as it has been growing 
in the last few years it absorbs too much time of the stu- 
dents; the other, that there is not enough open and too much 
closed or “‘ mass” play. ‘ 

Both of these matters will be remedied in the coming year. 

Any game that develops so enormously and so =e ly as 
has football must of a necessity require new rules, as experi- 
ence teaches their need. But these are to be made only after 
very careful and thorough consideration by practical level- 
headed men, and not by a hysterical editor who knows no- 
thing of the game, or of the grand work athletics are doing 
a a g ree yn 

ges, and all\mass plays, flying plays, and interfe 
will be legislated upon idee the mh a opens. Te 

And again I wish to propose the University Athletic Club 

to all colleges as a balance-wheel in this kind of legislation. 
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I regard the club, with its Board of Governors composed of 
the most prominent and ablest alumni advisers, as the bal- 
ance-wheel of college sport. 

It is my opinion that this is the very time when it should 
act, by calling a congress of university men competent to 
consider and advise on football legislation. The opinions 
- av men such as the club could gather would be invalu- 
able. 

As for the time spent on the football field, that also will : 
receive attention, and next t poe we shall see the game de- 
velop along more skilful and more interesting lines. 

Let us have an end, therefore, to all this sensational bul- 
labaloo about the game being tabooed. Football will not 
die out, never fear; it is more firmly implanted in our affec- 
tions than ever; it will continue to be improved as we learn 
by experience, and athletics will continue to fill an impor- 
tant role in making us ‘‘ the people.” 


WHILE THE ‘“ Eventne Post’s” FOOTBALL EDITOR, Mr. 
Godkin, has been allowing his imagination to run riot in 
sensational accounts of the appalling *‘ brutality of football,” 
I have been busy gathering statistics throughout the country 
of just how frightful have been the ‘‘ shocking calamities ” 
of this ‘‘ terrible” game, and how widespread the ‘‘ wave of 
indignation ” about which he bas been telling his readers. 
I have written to a trustworthy and painstaking correspond- 
ent at the representative colleges of the different sections 
of the country, and I will Jet them tell the story in their 
own language. 


University of Virginia: 


University of Michigan: 
“* We have had no serious accidents here this 
suffered with bruises and sprains at various times, 
now, and there is not one of them who will not be 
few weeks. We have had this fall ten 
tcams, and played the hard game tanght by 


University of Wisconsin: 
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ARPER’S WEEKLY is beyond question 
the leading journal in America, in its 
splendid illustrations, in its corps of distin- 
-guished contributors, and in its vast army. of 
readers. In the coming volume no effort shall 
be wanting to make every number surpass in 
point of attractiveness the best of those of pre- 
vious years. 
In SPECIAL LINES the highest order of 
talent will be drawn upon for contributions. 
Hon. Cari Scuurz, F. R. CoUDERT, CHARLES 
DupDLEY WaRNER, Horace WHITE, Senator 
Wo cott, Congressman Joun DeWitt War- 
NER, JULIAN RALPH, GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
Joseru H. Cuoate, Col. T. A. Dopce,U.S.A., 
Lieut.-Commander J. D. J. Ketiey, U.S.N., 
Emizio CasTE.ar, Rev. J. M. BucKcey,D.D., 
Prof. F. W. TaussiG, of Harvard University, 
Prof. RicHarp T. Ety, Prof. JoserH Jas- 
TROW, and LAURENCE HUTTON are among 
those who have made the present volume nota- 


spect the coming 

The’ first SERIAL STORY of the year 
will be by Mary E. WILKINs, and jis one of 
the strongest pieces of work that she has ever 
done 


SHORT STORIES will continue to be an 
important feature. The contributors to the pres- 
ent volume include such names as RICHARD 
Harpinc Davis, A. CONAN DoyLE, WALTER 


_ HARPER'S ‘aa <4 4 ” 
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Harper’s Weekly for 1804 
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BESANT, Miss MURFREE, JOHN KENDRICK 
Bancs, WILL CARLETON, T. A. JANVIER, BRAN- 
DER MATTHEWS, the MARQUESS OF LORNE, | 
HowarpD Py te, and Eva WILDER McGLAs- | 
Son, and these will be reinforced jn 1894 by | 
several names new to HARPER’S WEEKLY. | 

SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS will be 
presented by such distinguished artists as W. T. 
SMEDLEY, A. B. Frost, FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, Howarp Pyte, C. S. REINHART, AL- 
BERT E. STERNER, T. DE THULSTRUP, W. H. 
Hype, R. CATON WoopviLLe, CHARLES 
GRAHAM, VICTOR PERARD, R. F. ZoGBauM, | 
P. S. NEWELL, H. M. Wixper, and E. W. 
KEMBLE. 

The ARMY and NAVY will continue to 
find HARPER'S WEEKLY giving close and 
timely attention to all matters pertaining to 
the interests of the two branches of service. 

No PUBLIC EVENT, no notable disaster 
by fire or flood, no thrilling adventure by land 
or sea, no incident of timely and general inter- 
est, but will be treated with completeness of 
illustration and description. 

PORTRAITS of the distinguished men and 
women who are making the history of our | 
time will be given as occasion may bring them | 
before the public notice. 

The departments of AMATEUR SPORT 
and THIS BUSY WORLD will remain as 
important features of the paper. 
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- team broken a bone or received other than very slight injury. 





AMATEUR SPORT.—(Continued from page 1212.) 


ing of our men. From my experience and observation on the gridiron, 
I believe that football is no more dangerous or brntal than most other 
athletic games when played as it should -be with proper instruction, 
There have been two fatal accidents from the game in the West this 
season, but both came from gross carelessness. One was at Delevan, and 
the man killed was a“ deaf mute,” and, of course, out of his sphere, ara 
foothall-player needs all hix five senses. The other was a Duluth high- 
schoo! boy, who was untrained, and knew really nothing of the game. I 
feel I can say that the men have been improved fifty per cent.in appear- 
ance from what they were when they commenced training in the fall. 
They have all stood the xeason’s work without any apparent inconven- 
ience, have kept up their work in the university, aud are among the best 
students in it.” 

University of Iowa: 

“Our team began training September 24th, and has had many hard 
games; but our men, althongh not in the strictest of training, have fin- 
ished the season's work in good physical condition. But one of the play- 
ers has had « day's sickness since the season opened. ‘The only severe 
injuries sustained by our team were a broken nose, received by a‘ scrub’ 
in a practice game, and an injured ear, The men are now in the best 
physical condition they have been in this year.” 

Lake Forest University (Illinois): 

“ Our accidents this year have been few, and not be serious nature. 
In seven regular games only two players have received any injury, and 
both of these were not serious. Spraining the ankle or the knee some- 
times happens, but its effects only last fora day or xo. No one has ever 
been seriously hurt on our teams in four years. Our boys have stood the 
season splendidiy, and express themselves ax feeling better physically for 
the time spent at the game.” 


Portland, Oregon: 


“The only football we have here on this northwestern coast is furnished 

the athletic clubs of this city, and Tacoma and Seattie, Washington. 
The ganres this season have been better than any ever seen here. The 
football spirit has increased mach, and the standard of the game been 
raised. There have been no accidents except the ordinary bruises and 
sprains.” 


Denver, Colorado: 


“The Athletic Club team went into training the Ist of September, and 
the season lasted until Thanksgiving day, the team ‘playing nine hard 
games. In all these we have only once been actually compelled to retire 
aman from the game. He was tackled hard, and, in falling, struck on 
his shoulder and dislocated it. He has entirely recovered, aud is able to 
play us well as ever now. The same experience applies to our opponents, 
as I think none of them, including the ‘varsities of Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
gas, Nebraska, Colorado, Boulder, Golden, and Baker, suffered any seri- 
ons hart in any of the contests. I might add that every member of the 
team expresses himself as pleased at being able to play the game, as he 
feels it xo beneficial to health and spirits. Personally, [ believe it to be 
one of the very best forms of exercise, and that its benefits to the partici- 
pant are as great mentally as physically, to say nothing of the moral effect 
of the training.” 

University of Tennessee: 

**We had some very hard games this season. The only injury that 
amounted to anything was a sprained wrist, and this did not lay our man 
off but one week. In our Thanksegiving-day game, which was the hard- 
est fought game I ever saw, no one was hurt, sustaining only the bruises 
generally received in practice. None of our opponents ever received any 
injuries to amount to anything.” 


Northwestern University (Illinois): 


“Last year we had a team and nine substitutes. Early in the season 
one of the players, whose nose was slender, had it broken. It was set, 
and he was able to play in three days, protected by a nose guard, and has 
not been troubled since. There were three men who had sprained an- 
kles, and a few were bruised some on their legs and body, but none so that 
they could not play allseason. This year two men were hurt early in the 
season. One wrenched his leg; the other was a man who dissipated and 
could not be made to train, but had a magnificent physique. He went 
into the game and played hard, receiving a bruise that made him quit 
»ractising. No one on the second eleven, or college, has been badly hurt. 
Twelve have played on the team and as substitutes for two years, and 
have received hardly a scratch, never having had time called for them. Six 
of these have played in every game for two years, I think that the spirit to 
win at ail cost overshadows the trne object of the game, namely, physical 
and menfal culture. This spirit is what sometimes pollutes college ath- 
letics, puts hired athletes in athletic clubs, and prompts one to twist legs 
or break fingers whiie underneath a scrimmage.” 


Dartmouth (New Hampsbire): 


“ Our football team has had a very snecessful year. Very few accidents 
have happened, and we have heen deprived of the services of ouly one 
man on this account, whose iujury is not serious. Iam fully satisfied 
that the training has been healthful to the men on the team, and in no 
instance has it been injurious.” 


University of Kansas: 
“In regard to accidents and the general condition of onr team, I would 
say that outside of a couple of sprained ankles and a broken nose our 


accidents among thirty-four men amount to nothing. Our men are in 
better condition now than at any time during the season.” 


Vanderbilt University (Tennessee): 

“*We have been exceedingly fortunate this season, as far as accidents 
are concerned. Only two men have had noses broken, and several re- 
ceived slight sprains or bruises. We are now in splendid physical condi- 
tion, and I include in this not only the tyson: | eleven, but all the ‘scrubs,’ 
amounting to about forty, which is due largely to good handling.” 


Wake Forest College (North Carolina): 


“In regard to the number of players injured here,I will state that three 
have sprained their ankles, and one an arm. In the case of the aprained 
arm, it was the second day that the man had ever played, and was due 
to his lack of knowledge in falling when tackled. Ido not hesitate to say 
that the cause of the three sprained ankles was becanse of the very rough 
condition of our grounds. In one instance especially an end rusher fell 
and sprained his ankle without coming in contact with either ball or 
player. We have played match games with neighboring institutions for 
seven years, and never, withont a single exception, has a ~aegge 4 of the 

n addi- 
tion, it pleases me to state that the members of the team have at all times 
received the highest honors bestowed by the literary societies, and have 
taken a fine stand in their class-rooms.” 


Williams College (Massachusetts): 


* During this season we had two men stop playing. One had his col- 
Jar-bhone broken, and the other hurt his leg and was advised to stop. 
Both have entirely recovered. Our centre was off for a week with a 
knee out of joint, and a few other men were hurt slightly, but when the 
season closed every one of them was in better condition and playing bet- 
ter ball than at any other time, and after our last game, with the excep- 
tion of the half-back, who did most of the rushing, there was not a man 
laid yp from accidents or injuries, When I compare this season with 
Jast in baxebell, I find that, with the exception of a broken bone, there 
were no more men hurt on the eleven than on the nine, and since I have 
been in college (four years) there has heen no man who received perma- 
nent injuries. It seems to me that the trouble comes to men who are 
not in regular training.” 


Brown University (Rhode Island): 


“The gencral physical condition of the Brown team has been very fair, 
although I certainly am sure we experienced our share of accidents. A 
number of the regular eleven have been laid up regularly at one time or 
another, but we have finished the season in good shape.” 


Ambherst (Massachusetts): 


“The team stood the senson well. We have been entircly free from 
serious accidents, broken bones, and the like. The principal injuries to 
the men have been slight muscle bruises and only temporary affairs. We 
have met very heavy teams this year, where we were clearly outclassed 
in weight, but in spite of this our injuries were comparatively slight. I 


can only emphasize the fact that the teain has stood the season well, and | 


every man on it is better for his training. I find that people who never 
suw the gume are the ones who cry loudest against it.” 

University of North Carolina: 

“ Fifty men started out training for our team this vear. Of them all 
thirty stuck it out through the season. We had numerous accidents, 
none of which were of a serious nature, and all have entirely recovered. 
Of course the regular number of sprains and bruises came to the men, 
but at the close of the season they were in the best physical condition 
they had ever been in. We have lazy men (indifferent students) that 
play football, but the men who are looked to as the bext are usually thore 
who rank well in their classes. It hus been my experience that those 
who are most violent against football are usually men who are entirely 
ignorant of the gume, and don't want to learn.” 


Kansas City, Missouri: 


* Football in the Missouri Valley has taken great strides towards popa- 
larity in the past season. The work of all the teams shows a decided 
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improvement over that of last season, and after carefal investigation, I 
find that while the teams have had the usnal accidente—bruives auid 
spraing—that are expected in a game where there is so much muecular 
effort, all finished in the best — condition thag the men have ever 
been in, and fathers are as enthusiastic over football as the boys them- 
selves, | ping their sous from the usual dissipation.” 
San Francisco, California: 


“Ten thousand people siw the game between the Leland Stanford 
University and the University of California on Thanksgiving day, and 
there is no longer any doubt about the popularity of football out here on 
the Pacific coast, and among our most cultured people. I have care- 
fully looked into the = ar condition and accidents of not only 
these two universities, but of the teams of the Olympic and Reliance 
Athletic Clubs, which are the two largest on the coast, one in San Fran- 
cisco, and the other in Oakland. In the two latter cases the players are 
principally business men. There have been the usual accidents, though 
the average of bruises and sprains has been small, but I found all the men 
in better physical condition at the end of the season than they had ever 
been, and greatly improved by the play. At the universities the football- 
players this year have been among onr best students, Football on the 
coast has done a great work in checking youthful dissipation.” 
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NEAR AT HOME, THE 8TORY is about as these letters show 
it to be throughout the country. I cannot think of any 
serious accident that has befallen any member of Princeton, 
Yale, Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, or Cor- 
nell elevens. Princeton played through the season without 
the loss of a man; Yale went through three of the hardest 
games any eleven ever played without calling on a substi- 
tute until the last part of the second half of the Princeton 
game, when one of their half-backs, who bas had a weak 
ankle nearly all the season, was retired. Harvard began 
and ended the season with the same men—Waters and Em- 
mons excepted. Waters had a weak knee half the season, 
and was thrown out of much practice; he should never 
have gone into the game at Springfield. Emmons was 
overtrained, nervous, and half sick, and was hurt in the 
Pennsylvania game. 

Here is a fact for Mr. Godkin and other uninformed carp- 
ers to bear in mind: Looking back over ten years of foot- 
ball, we find the hardest games of the year—those between 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton—to have recorded the least injury 
to players. And here is another: After careful compila- 
tion at Harvard a year or so ago, it was found that of the 
3000 students the standard of excellence of athletes for the 
four years of their course was above the average in class 
marks. 


HARVARD'S GAME AGAINST UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
on Thanksgiving day (26-4) bespoke a desperate determina- 
tion to redeem their defeat by Yale, and I am frank enough 
to say that the men themselves rather than their coaches 
deserve the credit for that victory. From what I have learned 
since the Springfield game, it appears undeniable that the 
team was handled with the poorest judgment, the training of 
the men up to within two weeks of the game ill-advised. 
They seemed to have no reserved energy, and when a call 
came for increased effort, as it did in the second half at 
Springfield, the men could not-respond, and went to pieces. 
This, combined with secretly depending. for success on a 
style of play that was showy, but ineffective against ex- 
perienced players, all goes to persuade one that the Har- 
vard team this year was miserably managed and badly coach- 
ed. Not that the individual coachers failed to do their best 
by the men, but whoever has dominated the policy, whoever 
has stood as sponsor for Harvard's methods, has, unless my 
data is all wrong, displayed ignorance of training and of 
football, as well as a narrow conception of the best means 
to attain success. 

I have commented a little at length to qualify my applica- 
tion of ‘‘sand” to the Harvard players last week, because I 
do not believe that a single man on that team lacked it. It 
is true that Harvard teams appear to be wanting in that 
spirit which keeps them at their best in an up-hill fight, 
but this I consider the result of the present method of train- 
ing in vogue at Cambridge. Their game against. Pennsy]- 
vania Was snappier and stronger because individually the 
men were desperate and more confident, and because they 
were never put to that extreme effort under the steady 
hammering of a powerful and aggressive opponent. Had 
Pennsylvania been in mood and condition to play as they 
did against Princeton and Yale, Harvard would never have 
scored 26 points. The stumbling-block to Harvard’s ath- 
letic success (outside of track athletics) has always been a 
lack of harmony among her graduates capable of coaching. 
This year there was harmony among a certain few, but the 
policy that guided them was warped. 


TWENTY-SIX TO FOUR IS HARDLY A FAIR SCORE TO Penn- 
sylvania, for the reason that throughout the entire first half 
the umpire permitted unmistakable off-side play on Har- 
vard’s part every time Pennsylvania attempted their flying 
interference. Harvard started as ¢ uickly as the Pennsyl- 
vania interferers, and before the ball was in play, so it quite 
frequently occurred that the crimson forwards were through 
on the Pennsylvania quarter-back almost as soon as he got 
the ball from the snap-back. The umpire’s (Mr. Gill) atten- 
tion was called to this during the intermission, and Harvard 
kept on side in the second half. There is no doubt what- 
ever that this failure of the umpire to rule on off-side play 
in the first of the “ame accounts to some extent for the 
size of Harvard’s score. Besides this, the referee allowed 
65 instead of 45 minutes of playing in the first half, and it 
was during the last 20 minutes Harvard made two of their 
touch-downs. 

Pennsylvania did not play the game against Harvard they 
did against both Yale and Princeton, the men plainly show- 
ing they were not ‘‘ on edge ” as they had been in those first 
two games, They were slow, and the rush-line work poor. 

The most notable feature of the day was the almost total 
abandoument by Harvard of their Deland plays. Penn- 
sylvania started off with the ball, but lost it almost imme- 
diately, and by the repeated gains of Brewer and Writh- 
ington, were forced back to their 2-yard line. Here Acton 
fumbled, and Brooke’s kick was stopped by Mackey with a 
safety for Pennsylvania. Then Harvard made steady gains 
through the centre and around the ends, until Dunlop was 
pushed over for the first touch-down twenty minutes from 
the start. Pennsylvania made their one touch-down by 
Knipe’s brilliant 45-yard run from kick-off, around A 
Brewer, who had taken Emmons’s place, and by the clever 
working of the on-sidé kick. At no other time during the 
game was Harvard's goal in danger. 

In the second half more bucking was done by both sides 
Harvard made the fourth touchdown in six Minutes. but 
was not able to score again, though twice forcing the ball to 
Penn's 5-yard line, only to lose it on downs. 


A COMPARISON OF THE TEAMS sHOWS HARVARD to have 
been stronger in the line,while behind the line it was aboutan 
even thing. Brewer played the most brilliant game on the 
field, and showed what he could have done if the insane pol- 
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icy of the Deland tricks had not been persevered in at 
field. and he had been properly sent, as. in ’92, 
magnificent runs round the ends and good 


Spring. 
€ mac: 
ir é } ins throug, 
the centre, was sure on catching, and kicked far better t))., 


at Springfield. In punting, Brooke had a little the bette: , 
it, though he was not up to Brewer in other respects. 

Of the backs, Wrightington, Knipe, Dunlop, and Osgo.. 
the Harvard men, made more und, but they had mu. 
better openings,and were backed up stronger. Knipe Was {| 
only Peunsylvania back. who, with a few exceptions, m:). 
any ground. At quarter, Harvard had much the better , 
it, Beale playing a remarkable game for a Freshman. |, 
the Yale game he had been very much handicapped |, 
Waters, who, dazed by.the rap his head got when tack). 
was unable to understand his signals, and gave mu 
himself, resulting, of course, in confusion. Thursday Be:\.- 
ran the team entirely,.and he did well. Lewis played 
a wonderful game. -was everywhere and in every thi. 
and at the same time captained the team in Waters’s st¢:,.| 
in a masterly manner, ewell played a very brilliant gany 
He was in every -play, and-he and Lewis shared honors |, 
doing the best work of the line men. Stevenson and En 
mons outplayed Simmons and Newton. It wasaclean gan. 


Tue ANNAPOLIS- WEST PoINT GAME at Annapolis, Decen 
ber 2d, would have been a tie had the man who “ placed ” |), 
ball for Carson done so properly, for it was the easiest kind 
of a goal to kick. As it was, West Point’s failure to get the« 
two points left the score’ 6-4 in the Naval Cadets favor. |: 
was one of the most remarkable games I think I ever saw. 
One kept wondering throughout wliy West Point’s line coud 
not block their nruch lighter opponents. It was a magni!. 
icent exhibition of grit and skill against beef, and the former 
won, as it will almost invariably. It was a most strikins 
and practical illustration of the need of generalship and strat- 
egy in any contest. A valuable object-lesson on a mimic 
battle-ground: When the two teams lined up, the difference 
of weight in favor of West Point was apparent to the most 
casual spectator ;;compared with them the Naval Cadets 
looked like a prep. school team against a ’varsity eleven 
The West-Pointers averaged, I believe, ten pounds a man 
heavier and three years older, though these figures may not 
be absolute, as exact statistics are unobtainable. : 


THE PLAYING OF THE NAVAL CADETS was generally 
good, but I should say their victory was due eo i to the 
accurate passing, excellent interference, hard tackling, and 
always cool work of quarter-back Bookwalter, the punting 
of full-back Bagley, the blocking of centre Cavanagh, 
who had a most difficult man to handle in Ames, and 
last, but by no means least, to the splendid all-round work 
of Reeves, right guard. This man played the most brill- 
iant game of the day; he blocked securely, got through 
and broke up West Point’s plays, and was down the field on 
kicks before the ends. His tackling and falling on the ball 
gained yards upon yards for the home team. The way 
Annapolis opened up the heavy West Point line, and sent 
Davidson and Kimball, bot good nervy half-backs, through 
for gains was little short of surprising. Nor was their of 
fensive work the best feature of Annapolis play; their de 
fensive game was very strong, and their stand against West 
Point’s heavy rushes plucky to a degree. Neither side 
scored in the first half, although West Point kept the ball 
in the Naval Cadets’ territory most of the time. Annapolis 
did not gain much in bucking the line during this half, but 
when West Point had worked the ball toward their goal 
they would secure it after a determined stand, and then Bag- 
ley would punt it well into the Military Cadets’ territory. 
In the second half Annapolis started off with a rush, and 
carried the ball to West Point’s ten-yard line before losing 
it. But they almost immediately regained it by Bookwalter’s 
pretty breaking through, when, with a few desperate rushes, 
Kimball was finally pushed over for a touch-down, and 
Bagley kicked the geal. a 

WEsT POINT RALLIED AT THE KICK.OFF, and for the first 
time in the afternoon their rushes were irresistible. They 
went straight down the field to Annapolis’s goal, through 
the centre and around the ends, and finally, on a tandem 

lay, Carson scored a touch-down directly between the posts. 

t was the easiest goal to kick one could possibly have, and 
all expected a tie game, for there were only a few momeuts 
left to play. But the old saw, ‘‘ There’s many a slip,” etc., 
renewed its youth in this instance, and West Point, bitterly 
disappointed, had four instead of six points, and a defeut 
instead of a tie. Annapolis played without McCormack 
and Izard, two of their best men. 

Of West Point’s play the two most prominent features 
were the failure of the forwards to give their backs the as- 
sistance they should, and the wretched fumbling and muff- 
ing, which continually gave the ball to Annapolis. It was 
really an unusual occurrence for West Point to get the ball 
on a punt by Annapolis. Neither was their kicking good. 
Stacy, Shelton, and Creedon ail made desperate attempts to 
advance the ball, and gained much more ground than the 
Annapolis backs, only to lose all they had made by a fum 
ble which gave the ball to Aniapolis, when Bagley would 
punt it back again, and more often than not West Point 
would muff,and Annapolis get the ball after a gain of 
thirty to forty yards with scarcely an effort on their part. 

I should like to ask those Army and Navy men who ob 
ame on its introduction to the Academies 
what they think now of football as a developer of soldicrly 
and officerly qualities; if they know of any better trainins 
ground (as an auxiliary to the prescribed Academy course) 
for discipline, strict attention to orders, strategy in mancu 
vring, or coolness under fire, than the gridiron field? 


THE GAME SHOWED the highest development in foot)! 
the two Academies have yet reached, credit of which is larg: 
due, of course, to the coaches, which were, for Annapolis. 

ohn A. Hartwell, the well-known Yale athlete, assisted |) 
Paul J. Dashiell, the old Lehigh player and now a profess: 
at the academy; and for West Point, Laurie Bliss, the © 
Yale star half-back, who was re-enforced for the last coup 
of weeks by Williams, Corbin, and Graves—allex-Yale. Mr 
Hartwell’s work with Annapolis deserves especial mention. 
for his original material was inferior to that of West Poin' 
He builded that eleven as he did the winning Yale crew '' 
92 he captained. He put into them the same drive aud 
termination,.and they dia equal credit to his teaching. 

The Annapolis West Point football record now stan’- 
1890— Navy, 24; Army, 0. 1891— Army, 82; Navy, 1% 
1892—Navy, 12; Army,4. 1893—Navy,6; Army, 4. 


The development in Western and Southern football th'- 
year has been notable, and their work will be commente 
Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


upon in our next issue. 
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